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A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads enable 
more than a million children to go to school. 
In many rural areas they constitute half of 
all the school funds. 

And this aid to education is only one of 
many ways in which the public benefits by 
railroad taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned property 
which go toward the support of public health, 
public safety, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other government 
activities and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for build- 


ing and upkeep of railroad tracks. The rail- 
roads do that themselves and, in addition, 
pay taxes on their tracks and other prop- 
erty, thus helping to build and maintain 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
used by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the railroads 
for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroads 
that they not only pay their own way as 
transportation companies but also are able 
to help in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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New Federal Aid Bill Introduced 


Bat anxiously awaited revision of 
S. 181—the Federal Aid bill—was 
introduced on March 27 and referred 
to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. It is to be studied by a 
subcommittee headed by Senator Hill, 
who introduced it. Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, another of its sponsors, is ‘a 
member of the subcommittee. The third 
of its sporisors is Senator Thomas, of 
Utah. N.E.A. officials report : 

“It is expected that the measure will 
receive the careful attention of the sub- 
committee to which it has been re- 
ferred and that it will be advanced for 
floor debate and a vote soon.” 

The purpose of the amended meas- 
ure is to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities among the states, and to 
that end it authorizes appropriations 
of $150,000,000 for the first year, 
$200,000,000 for the second, and 
$250,000,000 for the third year, and 
each year thereafter. 

Distribution among the states is ac- 
cording to an objective formula in- 
cluded in the bill so that the apportion- 
ment is in direct relationship to the 
number of children five to seventeen 
years of age and in inverse relation- 
ship to the ability of the state as meas- 
ured by average annual income pay- 
nents.’ The amount of the apportion- 
ment to a given state would be the dif- 
ference between the product of the 
number of children five to seventeen 
years Obage multiplied by $40, and 1.1 
percent @f the average annual income 
paym 

During the first four years of the 
operation of the Act this amount 
would be proportionately reduced in 
the case of a state that used an amount 
less than 2.5 percent of its average 
annual income payments for current 
expenditures for public elementary 
and public secondary education and 
thereafter less than 2.2 percent of such 
average annual income. 

It is estimated that a total minimum 
program of $40 per annum per child 
for all states would cost approximately 
$1,100,000,000. The average annual 





*Annual income payments are defined as the total 
amount of income in cash and in kind received by 
residents of each state, from business establish- 
ments and governmental agencies, including sala- 
ries, wages, proprietor’s income, property income, 
etc. ‘ 
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It retains the familiar number S.181 and 
the enacting clause but the rest is rewritten. 


income payment of all the states over a 
recent five-year period was approxi- 
mately $100,000,000,000. The average 
effort required to support a $40 pro- 
gram of current expense per child 
would, therefore, be approximately 1.1 
percent of that amount. 

As of 1943, there would be thirty- 
three states whose revenues at a rate 
of 1.1 percent of annual income pay- 
ments (averaged for a recent five-year 
period) would be insufficient to pro- 
duce $40 per annum per child aged 
five to seventeen years. The aggregate 
amount needed to supplement this 
standard rate of effort in those states 
would be approximately $232,000,000. 

In accepting the provisions of the 
Act a state is required to provide a 
plan of apportioning the funds that 
not later than the fourth year of the 
operation of the Act and each year 
thereafter would make available from 
all sources to all local school jurisdic- 
tions for current expenditures for pub- 
lic elementary and public secondary 
education not less than $40 per annum 
per pupil in A.D.A. Such plan must 
result in just and equitable apportion- 
ment of funds for the benefit of public 
schools maintained for minority races 
without reduction of the proportion of 
state and local moneys expended in 
1946 for such schools. 

Another condition of acceptance is 
that the state shall have provided from 
state revenues, during the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the 
apportionment is made, either the total 
amount, or the amount per pupil in 
A.D.A., actually spent for public ele- 
mentary and public secondary school 
purposes in the fiscal year ended in 
1946. 

Moneys available under the Act 
shall be paid by the State Education 
Authority only to those local public 
school jurisdictions that have from 
state and local funds (exclusive of 
funds provided by the Act) paid aver- 
age annual salaries to their teachers 
not less than average annual salaries 
paid as of February 1, 1946, or the 
nearest prior date when school was in 
session. 
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All guarantees of non-interference 
with the administration of education 
in the states by Federal employes, 
officials, or agencies that were a part 
of the original bill are retained, and 
the bill as rewritten goes even farther 
in removing any Federal activity with- 
in the states. 

For example, the original S. 181 
provided that the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education cause an audit to be 
made of the expenditure of funds 
under the Act by each state educa- 
tional authority. The responsibility for 
such an audit in the revised measure 
is made a condition of acceptance by 
the state legislature. 

The state treasurer reports to the 
Commissioner on receipts and dis- 
bursements of Federal funds, but the 
responsibility for an audit reaching 
down into the local school jurisdic- 
tions is left with the state educational 
authority—in Illinois, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The N.E.A. Research Division has 
estimated that if distribution had been 
made in 1946, thirty-three states 
would have participated in the Federal 
aid program. Of those, nine would 
be penalized because current expendi- 
tures for the year on which the com- 
putation is based did not amount to 
2.5 percent of average annual income 
payments. 

The effect of this penalty provision 
is well illustrated in the case of Ala- 
bama. If $40 per child age five to 
seventeen years were used for current 
expenditures of public elementary and 
public secondary education, a total of 
$31,256,000 would be required. Only 
$12,408,000, however, could be ex- 
pected from state-local contribution to 
the extent of 1.1 percent of average 
annual income payment. Thus $18,- 
848,000 in Federal aid would be re- 
quired to bring the state up to a $40 
level. 

The actual current expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, however, were only 2.27 per- 
cent of average annual income pay- 
ments (computed for a recent five- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Federal Aid to 
Education— 
je S mportant eo spects 


ae House Education Committee on 
December 12, 1945 by a vote of 10 to 
9 refused to permit a federal aid -to 
education bill to reach the floor of the 
House. This is to be regretted because 
it denies the people back home, all 
over this country, the right of know- 
ing how their members in Congress 
stand on this very important issue. 

Illinois has no member on the 
House Education Committee. Many 
other states are in the same position. 
It is rather difficult for states that do 
not have representation on a particu- 
lar committee to do really close work 
with the legislators in advance of the 
time it is known that a bill assigned 
to it is to be brought to the floor of 
the House, where it will be necessary 
for them to take a stand. That is un- 
derstandable. 


Congressman Dirksen 


Since the above is true we in Illi- 
nois have a right to be extremely 
proud of the position in which we 
now find ourselves due to the stand 
taken by Congressman Everett Dirk- 
sen, of the Sixteenth Congressional 
District. A short while before Con- 
gressman Ramspect, author of H. R. 
1296, resigned, he called a bipartisan 
meeting of his colleagues in the House 
to see what could be done for the 
federal aid program. Thirty-five 
House members attended that meet- 
ing. Congressman Dirksen was chos- 
en as a co-chairman of the group, 
which is known as the Committee for 
the Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools. 

Following the defeat of the bill in 
the House Education Committee, 
Congressman Dirksen wrote numer- 
ous letters to friends in Illinois point- 
ing out that actually the battle for 
federal aid to education had not been 
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lost; that his organization had just 
begun to fight. It appears that this 
temporary backset may have been 
what was most needed to inspire 
vigorous action on the part of friends 
of education. 


L.E.A. Acts 


The delegate body of Illinois Edu- 
cation Association voted the following 
recommendation at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago in December, 1945: 

We recommend the enactment of the 
following legislation by the Congress of the 
United States : 

Federal aid to enable the public schools 
to meet the increased costs resulting from 
the demands on education to successfully 
train for modern living and citizenship. To 
that end, active and vigorous support should 
be given S. 181 and H. R. 1296, now before 
the Federal Congress. 

That body also authorized. the 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee to appoint from the membership 
of his group a committee to unify and 
give strength to the whole federal 
relations program. That committee 
has been established and is at this 
time actively engaged in promoting 
the federal aid program. 

Petitions 

It is to be hoped that you have be- 
fore this time been given the oppor- 
tunity to sign petitions urging Senators 
and House Members to support the 
provisions of the original S. 181 
and a House ill that would em- 
body the same principles of federal 
aid as those of the Senate bill. We 
need to use every posible means to 
get our members of Congress to see 
the great need for the support of edu- 
cation throughout the entire United 
States at this time. Giving help to a 
few of the most needy states will not 
suffice. The general level of education 
throughout the Nation must be raised. 
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Educational Crisis 


Illinois is facing an educational 
crisis today. It will increase in its in- 
tensity until teaching can be made as 
attractive financially as other com- 
parable professions. We must help 
our federal legislators to understand 
that every scientific study made by an 
agency in the last ten years has shown 
that low level education is too ex- 
pensive to be tolerated. The general 
level of education must be raised, and 
this cannot be done by weak and in- 
efficient teachers. 

Members of Congress need to know 
that many of the men returning from 
military service are not re-entering 
the profession, especially in the ele- 
mentary field. The teacher-wives of 
service men who are now returning 
will not teach next year, The teachers 
colleges are preparing but few teach- 
ers for the field of elementary educa- 
tion. The day of reckoning is upon us. 
Education is a national concern. Con- 
gress must do something about it. 

It is hardly conceivable that Con- 
gress will fail to act once the mem- 
bership of that body gets a true pic- 
ture of educational conditions in this 
country, more especially when they 
know that their people back home 
favor the enactment of legislation 
similar to that embodied in S. 181. 

The teaching profession, as a whole, 
must lead in creating conditions which 
will make federal action for education 
a “must” on each congressman's pro- 
gram. 

x** 


SURPLUS PROPERTIES 


Let us look now to the matter of 
surplus properties. As this is being 
written the picture, on paper, is a 
rather beautiful one. Every eligible 
educational institution is to be given 
an equal chance of receiving surplus 
properties. To prove the point I quote 
from Educational Surplus Property 
Memorandum No. 1 from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., dated 
December 5, 1945: 

SPA Regulation 14 provides a means 
whereby a fair and equitable disposition of 
surplus property can be made to all eligible 


educational claimants within each State and 
between States. 


(Continued on page 186) F 
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Now! You can use more films—obtain maximum 
utilization results from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films!* For the first time, probably the 
world’s largest library of authentic, professionally 
created classroom films (sound) will be available 
—at low cost—to every school in the state. 

With a revolutionary new Rent-to-OWN Plan, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is supplementing 
its existing classroom fiim services so that ai// schools, 
even those with smaller budgets, will be able to 
use the right Encyclopaedia Britannica film at the 
right place at the right time. Participation in this 





program brings with it an equity which helps your 
school build its own teaching film library. 

Educators are hailing this plan with enthusiasm. 
They know it provides more learning, faster learn- 
ing, better teaching . . . permits better synchroniza- 
tion of films with lesson plans. Longer use period 
permits better utilization of film content. 

We'll be happy to tell you more about this 
low-cost plan for increasing the scope and benefit 
of classroom films in your school. Just fill in 
the coupon below and mail it to us today. No 
obligation, of course. 


*Formerly Erpi 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 125-C 


+ - « professionally created 
to be used by teachers as an 
integral part of the regular 

school curriculum .. . —— 
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20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain classroom films 
through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan. 





~ (Name) stay, ~ (Date) 


(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 





~ (Address of School ) 


Have you a lémm sound projector? Yes[) No([) 
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Reorganization 


Needs Stressed 
I n overnor j Conference 


ake has jumped to the Na- 
tion’s lead, at last, with respect to the 
nature of action related to school re- 
organization. After we “have done 
so little to provide the rural youth 
of this State with a decent opportun- 
ity to secure an education sufficiently 
broad in scope and excellent in quality 
that it will fit them to take their places 
as effective citizens of their communi- 
ties, of the State, of the Nation, and 
the world,” declared Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, University of Chicago, “the 
calling of this Conference indicates 
a recognition in high quarters of the 
seriousness of the problems that we 
face and of the need for action.” 

The Illinois Governor’s Conference 
on Rural Education was the first of 
its kind to be held in the United 
States. Stimulated by the White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, which was held in October, 1944, 
it was called by Governor Green up- 
on the urging of the Illinois Rural 
Education Committee. 

Governor Green stated before the 
conference delegates: 

I have a real and deep interest in the 
welfare of schools of this State. I want 
them to be the best schools that the state 
of Illinois can provide; I want to see them 
progress and keep pace with the changing 
conditions and the changing needs of the 
people they serve . . . The need for reor- 
ganization of school districts has been 
widely discussed and generally recognized 
for a good many years. Illinois today has 
more school districts, more school build- 
ings, and more one-teacher schools than 
any other state in the Nation. The progress 
made by Illinois during the last quarter of 
a century in reorganizing one-room school 
districts has been comparatively slow. 

The Governor’s full statement, 
which space does not permit repro- 
ducing here, alone was worth atten- 
dance at the Conference. 

Probably the most significant fact 
pointed up by the conference was that 
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Illinois people now have through the 
County School Survey Law the most 
democratic method for school reor- 
ganization of any state in the Nation. 


A Democratic Effort 


Ninety-three of the 102 counties 
voted ‘recently to conduct surveys. 
The survey committees will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts only if a large 
majority of the people are in favor of 
their recommendations. Under the 
survey law, voting on any recom- 
mended reorganization involving both 
urban and rural areas must be done 
separately by farm and town or city 
people ; and there must be a majority 
vote on the part of both farm and 
town people in any newly recom- 
mended district if it is to be approved. 

Widespread study and discussion 
by farm and town people in all of the 
93 counties are, therefore, essential 
to the success of the county school 
survey efforts. To study and discuss 
needed changes and the kinds of 
changes most desirable from the 
standpoint of our children and youth 
thus becomes the responsibility not 
only of survey committees, but of 
teachers, schoolboard members, ad- 
ministrators, and school patrons. 


The Administrative Unit 


The conference was significant also 
because it pointed up the need for 
school district reorganization that 
will result in the creation of larger 
administrative units. Vernon L. 
Nickell, Illinois Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, pointed out: 

. the prime objective in determining 
the size and arrangement of the local school 
unit should be the unhampered development 
of a range of educational offerings ade- 
quate to meet the needs of all children 
through at least the twelfth grade. The 
economy and efficiency of a unit should be 
judged in terms of whether this objective 
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is realized, rather than in terms of economy 
or cost alone. An administrative unit should 
be sufficiently large to warrant the provi- 
sion of all essential and desirable admin- 
istrative and supervisory services, except 
those provided by the State. 

It may, and should, take time to 
reorganize attendance units, it was 
pointed out in the conference, but 
administrative districts with as many 
attendance units as desired can be 
formed immediately upon the filing 
of the respective survey committees’ 
final reports. 

Administrative units should be set 
up, in general, on the larger com- 
munity basis; this will make possible 
neighborhood elementary attendance 
units in the country as well as in the 
town that will keep the schools as 
close to the homes of the smaller 
pupils as possible. 

“The fundamental concept of school 
organization today is in terms of the 
community as a minimum unit of 
school administration and of the 
neighborhood as a minimum unit of 
school attendance areas,” stated How- 
ard Dawson, director of Rural Serv- 
ice, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Rural Teacher 


The need for properly trained and 
adequately paid teachers in rural 
schools was given a great deal of 
stress in the conference. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association, point- 
ed out that one out of ten of our 
teachers in Illinois cannot now meet 
the requirements for teacher certifica- 
tion ; and that 90 percent of the teach- 
ers certified on an emergency basis 
serve our rural schools. 

He emphasized that if we are to 
be assured of good teachers, teachers 
must be assured of an income high 
enough to “live a reasonable and se- 
cure life.” Teachers do not want to 
be “shunted from pillar to post” or 
to find it necessary to supplement 
their salaries by odd jobs in the com- 
munity. They want homes of their 
own in the community. They want to 
work in places that are clean and at- 
tractive during hours that are reason- 
able; they do not want to be forced 
to do janitor work and similar non- 
professional work for which they are 
not trained or paid. 

They want modern tools of learn- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Full width, triple-sealed safety plate glass windshield and nar- Lower half of split-frame safety win- 
row center pillar assure maximum clear vision for the driver. dow sash is permanently sealed; upper 
V-design windshield minimized headlight and sun glare. half may be lowered for ventilation. 
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The wide, safety plate glass windshield on a Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coach affords full, sweeping 


vision in all directions for the driver. The windshield, ry’ Geil Mensia tant 
too, is triple-sealed against leaks ... is easily removable 
in case of replacement. Similarly, the split-sash safety KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT 
glass windows provide added safety for the passengers an 
in a Superior School Coach, keeping children’s heads East St. Leute, im. 
and hands inside the coach. RS: 3 yey Ay 

The safe transportation of school children is a 517 Dempster Street 


Evanston, IIinois 
responsibility shared with you by Superior. Choosing 


a Superior All-Steel Safety School Coach this year bs 
means greater protection for your pupils, greater value Sup erl Or 
for your school bus dollar . . . for in 1946, as always, 
Superior is First In The Field. Fog 

Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders 
of school and passenger coaches, and funeral automo- 
tive equipment. 





SUPERIOR 
Piancer 
FOR 1946 
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first IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION” 
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Before Summer Comes 


Parents and teachers should be fortified with 
a few simple facts about Infantile Paralysis. 


| ae three years Illinois has ex- 
perienced two serious epidemics of 
infantile paralysis, in 1943 and 1945. 
The State has had ample proof that 
the fight against this crippling disease 
involves not only the medical profes- 
sion but also every group within the 
community, and especially those 
whose chief interests lie with children. 
As one of these, the teacher has a 
definite part to play. 

There are many baffling problems 
in the study of infantile paralysis, 
but the few facts that parents and 
teachers need to know are simple. 

They should realize, in the first 
place, that this disease strikes sud- 
denly and reaches a climax within 
a few days, though the after-effects 
may be felt for weeks, months or 
years. If treatment is begun in. the 
earliest days of the illness, the patient 
has the best chance to win his indi- 
vidual fight against the enemy. Delay 
in sending for the physician may have 
serious consequences, He should be 
called at the appearance of the very 
first suspicious symptom. 


The Symptoms of Infantile 
Paralysis 

The first symptoms may seem un- 
important. They are often only a head 
cold, a sore throat, a digestive upset, 
a severe headache, a touch of fever, 
but when cases of infantile paralysis 
are known to be in the neighborhood, 
the wise mother will. regard such 
symptoms seriously and will prompt- 
ly put the patient to bed in a room by 
himself and send for the doctor. 

Later symptoms may be stiffness 
of the neck or back, pain or soreness 
in the muscles, extreme fatigue, or 
nervousness and trembling; or these 
may be the first signs observed. This 
disease seems to follow no rules. 


Infantile Paralysis Is 
Communicable 
Infantile paralysis is definitely 
communicable and probably can be 
spread in more ways than one. Direct 
contact with the patient is no doubt 
one method; taking anything into 
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the mouth that has been soiled by the 
body discharges of a patient or of one 
in contact with a patient, is another. 
Droplets thrown into the air by 
coughing, sneezing, or talking may 
carry the infection. Flies may be a 
danger; so may water that is con- 
taminated by sewage. 

Probably the greatest factor in the 
spread of infection is the fact that 
during an epidemic there are many 
persons who have the disease in such 
a light form that it is not detected or 
who carry the virus without being 
made ill by it, yet are capable of pass- 
ing it on to others. 

As it is a practical impossibility to 
identify these individuals, there can 
be no sure way of protecting children 
from exposure to the infection. It is 
considered prudent to limit the con- 
tacts of children during epidemics in 
the hope of reducing the risks they 
run, but even isolating them in their 
own homes has not always proved a 
guarantee of safety. 

There are three things, however, 
to be definitely avoided during an 
epidemic of infantile. paralysis—ex- 
treme fatigue, sudden chilling, and a 
tonsil or adenoid operation—since all 
three tend to increase the danger of 
contracting the disease in its most 
dangerous form. 


Some Reassuring Facts 


It is widely but mistakenly believed 
that an attack of infantile paralysis 
results inevitably in crippling of more 
or less severity. This is far from cor- 
rect. In only fifteen to twenty out of 
every 100 reported cases is there per- 
manent crippling—that cannot be 
overcome, 

Neither. is the incidence of the dis- 
ease as high as is commonly supposed. 
Even in an epidemic area, and among 
children of the most susceptible age, 
it is unusual for one child in 100 to 
show clinical evidence of infantile 
paralysis, and that one child has a 
50-50 chance to recover completely 
and an 80-20 chance not to be seri- 
ously handicapped. This is a reassur- 
ing thought to parents. 
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By EDWARD A. PISZCZEK 


‘It is reassuring also that treatment 
is constantly being improved, that 
pain can be relieved, and that the 
expense of treatment need not be an 
anxiety, since the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis stands 
ready to give needed financial assist- 
ance through its local chapters. Every 
county in Illinois has its own chapter. 


A Last Word to the Teacher 


The attitude of the individual—of 
thousands of individuals—counts for 
much when infantile paralysis is epi- 
demic. When that individual is a 
teacher, her influence may carry far 
in a community likely to be a prey to 
excitement and even panic. If she is 
calm and well informed,* she can be 
a steadying influence and a center of 
correct information, countering mis- 
taken ideas and reducing exaggerated 
alarm in the parents of her pupils and 
among the population at large. 

Every teacher in the State would 
do well to educate herself in regard 
to infantile paralysis before the sum- 
mer comes round, possibly bringing 
new epidemics to Illinois. 
~ *Pamphlets on infantile paralysis may be bs 
tained free of charge by writing to the National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, New York. 


Rent-to-OWN Film Service 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., is making its entire collection of 
classroom films (sound), available to 
all schools in Illinois on what it calls 
a Rent-to-OWN arrangement. This 
new plan makes it possible for each 
school to use each classroom film for 
a full school week as many times and 
in as many school buildings as it 
wishes at a minimum cost. 

When classroom films are used on 
the plan, the school builds an equity 
which ¢an be used to purchase the 
basic or “most used” classroom films 
for its own teaching film library. 

Approximately 9,500 prints (copies ) 
of classroom films have been placed in 
the new film library in Chicago, mak- 
ing it what is believed to be the largest 
library of exclusively classroom films 
in the world. 

These are classroom films, profes- 
sionally created in collaboration with 
leading subject matter specialists, to 
be used by teachers as an integral part 
of the school curriculum. 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap stories, 
catch up on local news and add your own two-bits’ 
worth to world opinion. The friendly pause and 
Coca-Cola go together. There’s no nicer invitation 
to happy comradeship than the words Have a Coke. 
(So why not Have a Coke yourself.) 





Stand by, please... Have a Coke 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
‘current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Bei Dave: 

I have recently returned from at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the 
National School Service Institute in 
Chicago. You will remember that this 
is the organization of school equip- 
ment and supply manufacturers and 
distributors with whom some of us 
have been meeting, planning, and 
working during the past several years. 

I am proud to have been associated 
with this splendid group of citizens, 
whose outlook and ideals far exceed 
any thought of selfish return. They 
are dedicated in their organization 
and services to the protection, pro- 
motion, and extension of the Ameri- 
can scheme of life through the agency 
of public education. Through their 
efforts they have left great influences 
for the good of education in national, 
state, and local business, manufactur- 
ing, and civic areas. 

“Pop Rings the Bell,” the sound 
movie we have used so effectively in 
many Illinois communities, is a pro- 
duct of their studies and financing. 
So are the public relations services of 
Otis Crosby, which we have appreci- 
ated and used so much in our publica- 
tions and in our professional and 
public relations work. The School 
Board Member Award which we use 
annually is another contribution from 
the Institute. 

I happen to know that other worth- 
while projects of this type are under 
way, dedicated to the continuing pro- 
gram of increasing public support for 
and appreciation of the services of 
our schools and their teachers, 

The excellent study of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Education—An Investment in Peo- 
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ple, and other publications based upon 
that study were assisted greatly by 
Lew Parmenter, the executive direc- 
tor of the Institute, and a member of 
the Chamber’s education committee. 

These studies are now being im- 
plemented at state and local levels by 
the respective chambers of commerce. 
Our own Illinois Chamber is now 
completing a very fine study of Illi- 
nois schools and their problems. 


Educational Opportunities 
and the Standard of Living 


I review these developments simply 
to pay my respects to these good peo- 
ple who long since challenged our 
statements that there is a direct con- 
nection between good education and 
good economy and public well-being. 
Challenging this statement, these peo- 
ple proceeded with their own research 
to prove or disprove our contentions. 
Their findings not only support our 
beliefs, but are so decisive as to ex- 
ceed our fondest hopes. 

It is no idle phrase, for example, 
that the Chamber now employs when 
it says to its local bodies, “If you 
wish to improve business in your 
community, look first to the condition 
of your schools.” 

These people have concluded with 
us that if the American standards of 
living are to be preserved in the fu- 
ture of great uncertainties, the stand- 
ards of education must also be pre- 
served. Furthermore, they conclude 
with us that increased standards and 
attainments of educaticn spell in- 
creased production, hence better econ- 
omy, resulting in higher standards 
of living for the American people. 

They know that the future security 
of America is intimately involved 
with the future security of her schools, 
and they’re going to do something 
about it! 

The Institute addressed a question- 
naire to fifty leading thinkers in the 


Nation regarding the subject, “What 
Is a High Standard of Living?” The 
fifty included businessmen, financiers, 
workers, authors, educators, adver- 
tising men, and othe:s. You may be 
interested in the general findings. 

In brief the composite thinking in- 
dicates the following as indices of a 
high standard of living: (1) a high 
prosperity level; (2) high cultural 
attainment ; (3) high artistic appreci- 
ation ; (4) adequate diet and scientific 
health facilities; (5) high moral and 
spiritual values; (6) work—work 
that counts and inspires; (7) pur- 
poseful employment of leisure time; 
(8) excellent educational opportuni- 
ties, which make all the others possible. 

They conclude that raising the 
standard of living will (1) improve 
living conditions; (2) expand the 
local and national economy; (3) 
bring happiness and security; (4) 
increase business ; (5) decrease crime 
and delinquency; (6) eliminate pov- 
erty and dependency; (7) promote 
peace. 

They conclude that one sure way to 
raise the standard of living is to in- 
crease the educational opportunities 
for all. They will insist publicly that 
we should have better schools, larger 
and better teaching staffs, with pro- 
fessional salaries comparable to those 
of other professions such as medicine, 
law, and engineering. Their motto 
now is “The Standard of Living in 
every instance follows the Level of 
Education.” 


Some Individual Statements 


I wish I had time to write to you 
many of the more significant state- 
ments returned by these leaders in 
many walks of life. Perhaps a few 
will suffice for the time and space 
available : 

A Banker: A high standard of living 
contemplates an income adequate to provide 
the creative comforts and the cultural ad- 
vantages which any intelligent, energetic, 
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and ambitious man desires for his family. 

An Autuor: A high standard of living 
implies not only reasonable financial secur- 
ity, but also a mental and moral develop- 
ment capable of the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits to be derived from that financial 
security. 

An AbverTisInGc ConsuLTANT: To me 
a high standard of living signifies a civiliza- 
tion and a culture from which want and 
fear are removed and in which there is 
enough leisure time after work for recrea- 
tion, educational, and cultural pursuits for 
all. 

A truly high standard of living will 
come when man is educated to the point 
where he controls his emotions of greed 
and fear and produces articles for the good 
they will do more than for the award he 
will receive. A high standard of living will 
come when all are educated to tolerance 
and the uses of leisure time. A high stand- 
ard of living means the ability of people 
to give money and effort for man’s ad- 
vancement, such as for a giant astronomical 
observatory so that man may reach up to 
the stars instead of bickering in the mud 
over mousetraps. 


Dave, it’s ‘most reassuring and 
pleasing to know that these leaders 
and organizations are speaking out in 
behalf of high standards of living and 
in behalf of educational iacilities and 
opportunities which will produce and 
maintain them. 
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It seems to me that teachers every- 
where should lend a helping hand in 
the dissemination of these beliefs. 
They may do this by prompting local 
chambers of commerce to use the 
publications, films, and slides of their 
national organization: by using “Pop 
Rings the Bell” in places where it 
has not yet been used, and by quoting 
from the studies and statements of the 
national chamber and national leaders 
and organizations. 


Publication 





WANTED 
Persons to represent 


I..E.A. MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Territory available in 
practically all counties 





If interested write: 


1.£.A. Mutual Insurance Co. 








presently a great 





bulwark of pop- 
ular support. We 
now have op- 
portunities to 
gain understand- 


. as well as over 
ing and the 2000 features, 
friendship of shorts, musicals 
many leading and cartoons 


Newest 16 mm 


groups and indi- 
Sound Equipment 


viduals. I hope 
we will not over- 
look the oppor- 
tunity, nor for- — 
get the necessity. 
Very truly yours, 
Irv 





RELIGIOUS FILMS 
on 16 mm SOUND 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog now! 


a_i aaa SKINKER BLVD. ale 


j ' 411% E. Adams Springfield, Ill. 
education will need 
Scene from 
Complete Library of “King of Kings” 








SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO 























Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service, 


(C) Aeronautical Science 
To be used in 
I. cctcnetihainenpiaingthintigil subi 
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Address 
City 





[] Elementary School 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me teaching aids for: 


CD Airline Job Opportunities 
[1] Educational Tours 


[] High School C) College 


Title. epilbiaeietaten e oe — ee 


State__ 
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Fads, 


Frill 


Or Fundamentals 


Two speakers find themselves in complete agreement that fads 
and frills have no place in the school curriculum. But what 
are the fads and frills? 


By STEPHEN M. COREY 


Episode I 

First SPEAKER: So you are op- 
posed to what you call “fads and 
frills” in education. 

Seconp SPEAKER: Indeed I am. 
Many of our schools are clear off the 
main line. We dare not neglect the 
fundamentals. 

First SPEAKER: I agree with you 
completely. Fads and frills must go 
out. Life is too short and our children 
are too important to waste time. 


Episode II 

First SPEAKER: What fads and 
frills should we get rid of in order to 
concentrate on the fundamentals? 

SECOND SPEAKER: Well, art for 
one thing. It makes me boil to see 
children who can’t spell or work 
arithmetic problems or answer ques- 
tions in history, fool around smearing 
paint. It seems to me they are just 
wasting time. 

First SPEAKER: Are you opposed 
to art? 

SECOND SPEAKER:. No, of course 
not, but— 

First SPEAKER: What I mean is, 
do you feel that Americans are too 
artistic; that is, they are too con- 
cerned about beauty in their homes, 
their neighborhoods, their literature, 
their music, and so on? 

SECOND SPEAKER: No, that isn’t 
it, but there are priorities. Boys and 
girls should be taught to spell and 
work arithmetic problems and write 
and read first. 

First SPEAKER: You believe then 





This is the fifth of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Stephen M. Corey, author of 
this article, is professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. 
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that spelling, arithmetic, and reading 
and writing are more important than 
creating beautiful things or enjoying 
beautiful things? 

SEcOND SPEAKER: Well, if you put 
it that way I might back up a little 
bit. Certainly, anyone who travels 
around this country isn’t impressed 
with what we have done to make our 
surroundings more beautiful. 

First SPEAKER: Then you really 
aren't opposed to art instruction 
broadly speaking ? 

SeconD SPEAKER: No, I guess it 
is the way they teach art that seems 
to me to be a waste of time. 

First SPEAKER: What your posi- 
tion boils down to, is that children 
really need to learn a great deal about 
art, but the methods now employed to 
teach them are poor methods. 

SEcOND SPEAKER: Maybe that’s it. 

First SPEAKER: Do you have any 
suggestions as to how teachers can do 
a better job of making boys and girls 
sensitive to beauty and able to create 
beautiful things? 

SEcOND SPEAKER: No, I can’t say 
I do. 


Episode III 


First SPEAKER: What are some of 
the other fads and frills that bother 
you? 

SeconD SPEAKER: Well, this gym 
business, and spending so much time 
on health trying to get the children 
to tell their mothers what to cook. 

First SPEAKER: Do you believe 
our boys and girls are too healthy? 

SeconpD SPEAKER: No, but. to 
spend one half hour a day playing and 
practicing eating, seems to me to be 
a waste of time. They should be learn- 
ing the fundamentals. 

First SPEAKER: Do you believe it’s 
more important for American boys 
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and girls to know arithmetic and 
spelling than it is for them to be 
healthy ? 

Seconp SPEAKER: No, of course, 
that isn’t it, but— 


Episode IV 

First SPEAKER: Let’s go on. Tell 
me some more fads and frills you 
think should be eliminated. 

Seconp SPEAKER: Well, take the 
way a lot of our teachers are going 
at the social studies now. Boys and 
girls aren’t learning the names and 
dates and important facts in history. 
They spend all of their time planning, 
and learning how to live together and 
to co-operate. The New York Times 
test shows that ever so many children 
hardly know any of the facts about 
the history of their own country. 

First SPEAKER: Do you believe 
that. American boys and girls and 
American adults know all they should 
about planning their lives and getting 
along well together? Are they suf- 
ficiently resourceful now and able to 
think for themselves ? 

Seconp SPEAKER: No, of course 
not. But I asked my boy in the fourth 
grade the other day to name the 
capital of Nevada and he said “Reno.” 
I think childrén should know answers 
to questions of that sort. 

First SPEAKER: Well, school time 
is limited. Children can’t learn every- 
thing. Do you feel that it is more im- 
portant that they be able to recite a 
number of facts about American 
history, than that they should learn 
how to live together democratically ? 

Seconp SPEAKER: No, of course 
not, but— 

Episode V 

SECOND SPEAKER: You've got me 
a bit mixed up. When we started this 
conversation you said that you agreed 
with me that there should be more 
emphasis on fundamentals, that the 
fads and frills should go out. What 
did you mean? 

First SPEAKER: I was sincere. I 
think that no intelligent person at 
any time defends fads and frills. To 
me emphasizing the fundamentals 
means emphasizing what the boys and 
girls need most to learn. Apparently 
you and I don’t agree on what the 
fundamentals are. 

Seconp SPEAKER: Well, what are 
they? How can a person find out? 

First SPEAKER: That isn’t too 
difficult. The straightforward and 

(Continued on page 190) 
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ARITHMETIC FOR YOU is a new, widely 
adopted arithmetic program. Your pupils will 
learn the fundamentals of arithmetic and the 
processes of reasoning better through the 
more meaningful life situations in these texts. 
Grades 3 through 8. 


SKILL READERS for grades 4,5,6,7, and 8. 
Various reading skills are definitely taught 
through specifically written factual and in- 
formational content. 


New York Atlanta 


DO YOU WANT BETTER RESULTS 
_ IN YOUR TEACHING? 


MY WORD BOOKS are nationally ap- 
proved spellers as evidenced by their exten- 
sive usage. The valid, scientific word list 
assures your teaching the child to spell words 
needed in everyday living. Paper or cloth 
bound, grades 2 through 8. 


PHONICS WE USE for grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Designed for any reading program. Children 
learn to read and spell more quickly and 
easily with this meaningful phonics program. 


We invite you to write for literature and price lists. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Dallas Los Angeles 























ment and selectivity. 


their best boosters. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


| 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 


64 BE. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Coi. Bureau 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Illiana Teachers’ Agency 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign 
J. R. Colbert, Manager 
James O'Malley, Director 

















Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency Clint 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 


Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 


Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 


Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 


32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 


- P. J. Sibley, Manager 





Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Iowa 
Cc. BE. Cozzens, Manager 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


301-302-303 Metropolitan Bidg., 
St. Louis 3 
L. R. Smith, Manager 


E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 


1222 Helen Avenue, Missoula 
Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 


Westmore Teachers’ Agency 


1405 Old National Bank Blidg., 
Spokane 8, Washington 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager 


H, S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


| Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
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A New Edition 


teachers and pupils. 


The complete series: 


GREAT — IN AMERICAN jel 
(Grades 3 or 4) In preparat 


OUR send (Grades 4 or 5) 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by McClure and Yarbrough 


The popular seventh or eighth grade book 
of the OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 
series is now available with a late 1945 
copyright that records the history of the 
United States to the end of World War Il. 
The book has been made most attractive by 
complete re-illustration, and with its popular 
emphasis on the social, economic, and 
geographic aspects of history, is destined 
to become even more popular with the 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES (Grades 5 or 6) 
THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS (Grades 6 or 7) 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (Grades 7 or 8) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP (Grades 7 or 8) 
Write for new descriptive brochure of OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6 














N.E.A. Honor Roll 


Listed below are the 115 school 
districts, the ninety-two additional 
schools, and the one Illinois teachers 
college reported by Mr. T. D. Martin, 
membership secretary of the N.E.A. 
as having attained 100 percent mem- 
bership in the N.E.A. between March 
7, 1946 and April 3, 1946. These, 
with the ninety-three school districts, 
the sixty-three schools, and the one 
teachers college reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue brings the total on April 
3, 1946 to 208 districts, 155 addi- 
tional schools, and two state teachers 
colleges. 


At the mid-year point Illinois needed 
nearly seven thousand members to 
complete her quota of 22,945. As 
of April 3, she had 17,250 members. 


In every county of the State there 
is an 1.E.A.-N.E.A. chairman, who is 
directing the local effort to enroll 
members in both organizations. Work- 
ing in close co-operation with this 
group is the Finance Committee of 
the I.E.A., which has a representa- 
tive in each of the local Divisions. 
Help them meet Illinois’ N.E.A. 
membership quota by May 31, 1946. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Reported Between March 7 and April 3, 


1946 

District Year 
Amboy (El.) ie 1944 
Andover (El.) vars _....1945 
Annapolis (El.) s . 1944 
Arlington Heights (El). ; 1945 
Beecher __ 1944 
Beecher City (EL. Bas, . 1944 
Bellwood ile bil nei) aa 
Belvidere —_. 1928 
Bradford Township ‘High School . _.1944 
Bridgeport (El.) —.__» ___ 1936 
Brooklyn ____ 1944 
Brooklyn (P.O. Lovejoy) — _.1944 
Brush College (El. P.O. Decatur) 1945 
Center School (P.O. Oblong) — 1944 
Centralia Township High School 1945 
Chatsworth (El.) 1938 
Chatsworth bsnecntidl High | ‘School 1938 
Chester _ ae, 2 _..1944 
Chillicothe (EI. > 1944 
Chillicothe Township High School 1944 
Clarendon Hills (El.) 1944 
Coal City, District 80, 

South Side School Sea 
Deerfield (El.) ——. cuisine 
MUIR a a the : Seat eee 
Dolton (El.) - 3556 
Dundee Community High School _ ree 1924 
Eaton (El.) 1944 
Elliott (El.) ——-.. Secicnenpcknianale 
Elmwood Park bloat 
Erie (El.) - __._..1944 
Erie Community ‘High ‘School _ 1940 

March, 1946 





District Year 


Evanston Township High School ___ 1930 
Flat Rock (El.)— 
Flat Rock Community High ‘School _ 1944 
Forreston (El.) ——— : 
Forreston Community High School _ age _1944 





Fulton Community High School 1944 
Glen Carbon (El.) 1939 
Glencoe (El.) — <s 1944 
Granville (El) _ i ee 
Green Valley (El. ). SENT 
Groveland (P.O. Pekin) inet ate 
Havana (El) - jee 
Highland Park, ‘District 107 ; . 1943 
Hutsonville (El.) _...1944 


Hutsonville Township High School 1944 
Jerseyville, Jersey Township 


High School 1925 
Kenilworth (El.) _ 1924 
Lafayette (P.O. E. St. Louis, 

Fireworks Branch) 1944 
Libertyville (El.) 1938 
Lisle (E1.) ward eit 
Lyndon (El.) —.— _.....1944 
Lyndon Community High School - _.1944 
Malta Township High School ___ 1944 
Mansfield (El.) - _.1943 
Mason City Community High ‘School _ 1945 
Mendota (El.) at 1934 
Mendota Township High School . 1934 
Milford Township High School 1940 
Minonk (El.) — 1944 
Momence (El.) 1935 
Monica (El.) - 1945 


Mound City Community High School 1945 
Mt. Morris Community High School _1944 
Mt. Vernon Township High School 1944 


North Chicago __. : _1935 
Oak Lawn, District 122 _.1944 
Oblong Township High School . 1944 
O'Fallon (E1.) _..._..1944 
Palatine (El.) — 1943 
Palestine Township High School | _...1944 
Palos Park (El.) Sn aidcap 
Pekin (El.) _— ...__.1923 
Pekin Community High School __ 1924 
Pitzman (P.O. East St. Louis) 1944 
Polo (El.) — : 1944 
Pontiac (El.) — 1923 
Princeton Township High School 1923 
Prophetstown (El.) : 1943 
Prospect Heights (P.O. Mt. Prospect) 1944 
Reddick (El.) 1943 
Riverside, Riverside- Brookfield Town- 
ship High School 1943 
Roanoke (El.) — ; 1944 
Robinson (E1.) 1944 
Robinson Township High School - 1943 
Rochelle (E1.) 1944 


Rochelle Township High School - 1939 
Rockton, Hononegah ee High 
School ; 1943 
Roodhouse (El.) 34 1943 
Roodhouse Community High School _ 1943 
Rose Lake (P.O. East St. Louis) _.1944 


Roselle 1944 
St. James (El.) . 1945 
Salem (EIl.) 1942 
Salem Community High School 1942 
Shabbona (El.) es 1926 
Shabbona Community High School __1926 
Shelbyville (El.) 1944 
Sherrard Community High ‘School 1936 
Sibley Community High School ______.1943 
Signal Hill (P.O. Crisco _...1926 
Seceies 1944 
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District Year 








fe SRS: SA eae A, ere we 1944 
Sullivan Township ~—s School __..1939 
Te oe te 1944 
Watseka (EI.) RRR SS 
Waukegan (EIl.) 1940 
Waukegan Seems See adh School 1921 
Westchester > __.__.....1940 
West York (El.) _ Rs 1944 
Williamsfield Community High ‘School 1943 
Wilson School (P.O. Streator) —_1943 
Yorkfield (P.O. Elmhurst) 1943 


Yunker School (P.O. Orland Park) 1944 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.E.A. 


ENROLLMENT 
Reported Between March 7 and April 3, 
1946 
Illinois State Normal University, 
| PR Ree: eee 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
Reported Between March 7 and April 3, 


1946 
School Year 
Abingdon, Lincoln School ia 
Alton, Douglas School a 
Alton, Irving School —..._____.1942 
Alton, Lincoln School — nk ea 
Alton, McKinley-Delmar School 1942 
Alton, Washington School _.______.1943 
Aurora, East, C.M. Bardwell School _1934 
Aurora, East, Beaupre School _______1934 


Aurora, East, G. N. Dieterich School 1943 
Aurora, East, Indian Creek School __1943 
Aurora, East, Junior High School __1934 


Aurora, East, Young School _____ 1934 
Barrington, District 4, High School 1942 
Berkeley, Sunnyside School ________.1944 
Bloomington, Washington School ____1939 
Centralia, Central School apace i 
Centralia, Franklin School ____..1942 
Chicago, Bowen High School ____ 1944 
Chicago, James Giles School _______.1937 
Chicago, Gompers School for Crip- 
pled Children 1944 
Cicero, McKinley School - casey; 
Dundee, Carpentersville School 1945 
East Moline, Campbell School ____.1943 
East Moline, John Deere School —_ 1944 
East Moline, Lincoln School — 1945 
East Moline, McKinley School ____ 1941 


East St. Louis, Edgemont School ___1945 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School —_1926 


Effingham, Central School ___._-.__.1940 
Effingham, Oaklawn School ______.1940 
Eldorado, Jefferson School Sa 
Eldorado, Lincoln School __ 1936 
Evanston, District 75, College Hill 
School 1939 


Evanston, District 75, Dewey School 1925 
Evanston, District 75, Lincolnwood 

School hb 1925 
Evanston, District 75, Miller School 1943 
Evanston, District 75, Orrington 

School 1943 
Evanston, District 7S, ‘Willard ‘School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, Central School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, Oakton School 1943 


Evanston, District 76, a 
Scheel. no abit __1944 
Freeport, Center School feibbiecasoeninns os 
Freeport, First Ward School ____1932 
Freeport, Harlem School Sse 
Freeport, Henney School ____.____.1932 
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A Mth APPROACH 


Size @” x 12” 


TO 


LEARNING 


They took like toys... 
PRIMARY 


EDUCATIONAL 


_ BUT they fla 





& These toys are d 
*&To catch and hold the child's interest 
(He will play with them by the hour) 


To integrate art, color binati 1} 
dexterity, reading and social science 





‘ d by Ed - 
9 s 


To give the slow learner a job he can do 
successfully and profitably while leading 
the bright child to further learning 


x To build readiness to learn in various fields 


























& They take the characters and the pts all child have and 
make them live in the classroom 

a SEND YOUR GRR TEsAT 
SIFO wovetry co., 353 ROSABEL ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. =F pe ! 
i} O coo. D CASH C MONEY ORDER ae ! 
PLEASE SHIP voz. No; poz. wo.W; poz. NO.___ ~~ 11. Tweety ' 
1 2. Ul Eight Belt 12. Perky Pig 
7 ar ae fees 
i ADORESS. 3 Mende Pende 15 Anptene i 
roe | 
1 cry. ZONE STATE 6. Dotty Duck 18. Cow ; 
' 9 Becky Burterd 9 Ce i 
SCHOOL NAME 10. Welty Welrws 20 Dey H 
@maneananan apabenanastnes eres anananamanenenananananananen abansna6 ee Oe@eneteweweweaeaes ’ 
School Year School Year 
Freeport, Junior High School _.__.1932 Riverside, Hollywood School 1944 
Freeport, Lincoln School —.....1932 Rockford, Church School 1943 
Freeport, Senior High School _..1939 Rockford, Garrison School 1943 
Freeport, Union School — _..1932 Rockford, Hall School _ 1938 
Galesburg, Douglas School - _.1942 Rockford, Hallstrom School 1943 
Galesburg, High School —_. _.1945 Rockford, R. K. Welsh School 1941 
Harrisburg, Bayliss School 1936 Rockford, Wight School 1943 
Harrisburg, Horace Mann School __1938 Sterling, Central School 1934 
Kewanee, McKinley School _._.__. 1944 Sterling, Lincoln School 1934 
LaGrange, District 102, Congress Urbana, J. W. Hayes School 1943 

Park School — 1943. Urbana, Lincoln School 1942 
LaGrange, District 102, Oak School 1939 Urbana, Thornburn Junior High 
LaGrange, District 102, Ogden School .1939 School 1944 
Maywood, Irving School 1923 Wilmette, Laurel School 1944 
Moline, William Carr School 1924 Woodstock, Clay Street School 1934 
Moline, Grant School _. 1924 > 
Moline, Irving School 1923 . 
Males, Loge Seal 1921 N.E.A. Travel Service 
oe ay he ot — a The Division of Travel Service of 
Monmouth, Central School ___. 6 Suis da dia he 
Monmouth, Garfield School 1936 the National Education Assocation 
Monmouth, Harding School 1949 Will include in its program for the 
Morris, Center School 1945 coming summer regional vacation 
Mt. Carmel, een School ot centers in the Southwest and the 
Paris, Vance School _..__. ' Smoky M tai Reservations will 
Pesris, Douglas Scho 1057 moky ountains. Reserva ions wi 
Senate Cia... a he accepted in the order of receipt of 
Peoria, Kingman School 1943 completed application accompanied by 
Peoria; McKinley School 1944 $15 deposit. Direct inquiries to Paul 
enigg ia School ae H. Kinsel, director of Division of 
eru, Mc ey 1s pee ; ws mtg i. : 
Princeton, Douglas School ____.__1935 yee alge —— ae 
Polenta Geet ey - ROE, SOS SeeD Seert, 
Riverside, Central School 1944. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Evanston Township High School __ 1930 Ste 

A New Edition Flat Rock (El.) .___1944 Su 

Flat Rock Community High ‘School _ 1944 Tr 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | Foro co” ee On 

Forreston Community ‘High ‘School. va 1944 W: 

by McClure and Yarbrough Fulton Community High School 1944 W: 

eo Glen Carbon (El.) 1939 W 

The popular seventh or eighth grade book Glencoe (El.) 1944 Wi 

of the OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION Gaheg Wi 

series is now available with a late 1945 Granville (EI) - I hd 

3 b Green Valley (El) — Senin ctnalilics ane Yo 

copyright that records the history of the Groveland (P.O. Pekin)... 1944 Yu 
United States to the end of World War Il. Havana (EL) - stele 
The book has been made most attractive by = aco tiee ee nae oom 
complete re-illustration, and with its popular Hutsonville Township High School 1944 

emphasis on the social, economic, and Jerseyville, Jersey Township Re 
géographic aspects of history, is destined High School 1925 

" th th Kenilworth (EI.) ; 1924 Ill 

to become even more popular wi . Lafayette (P.O. E. St. Louis, } 
teachers and pupils. Fireworks Branch) _.1944 

Libertyville (EI.) at 1938 
The complete series: | 8 pai eet 

GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY Lyndon (El.) _....1944 Re 
(Grades 3 or 4) In preparat Lyndon Community High School 1944 

OUR COUNTRY (Grades 4 or 5) Malta Township High School 1944 Se 

A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES (Grades 5 or 6) Mansfield (El.) - 1943 At 

THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS (Grades 6 or 7) Mason City Community High ‘School _ 1945 Al 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (Grades 7 or 8) Mendota (EIl.) A _..1934 Al 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP (Grades 7 or 8) Mendota, Township High Schoo . -1934 Al 

ilford Township High School _.___.1940 Al 

Write for new descriptive brochure of OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION Minonk (EL) _ 1944 Al 

WwW B OT fa] é R s Momence (El.) _ ; 1935 At 

LAIDLA R Monica (El.) 1085 ‘ 

328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6 Mound City Community High School 1945 At 

Mt. Morris Community High School _1944 At 

Mt. Vernon Township High School __1944 At 

North Chicago - : ___1935 At 

NEA | R il SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 Oak Lawn, District 122 Se eR" 1944 Ba 

onor 0 PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT Oblong Township High School _. 1944 Be 

| Listed below are the 115 school Reported Between March 7 and April 3, aes pias ~~ 7 

districts, the ninety -two additional “ie 1946 Palestine Township High School 1944 C 

; schools, and the one Illinois teachers District Year Palos Park (EI.) __ 4944 CI 

college reported by Mr. T. D. Martin, Amboy (EL.) L : 1944 Pekin (EL) 1923 Cl 

membership secretary of the N.E.A. Andover (EL.) <3 ....1945 Pekin Community High School 1924 a 
: . =. ff: 5 eeeeeetece _...1944 Pitzman (P.O. East St. Louis) . 1944 

as having regng Pe eee Arlington Heights (El.)_. 1945 Polo (El) _ 1944 Ci 

bership in the N. ey etween Marc Beecher wee ; 1944 Pontiac (El.) 1923 Di 

7, 1946 and April 3, 1946. These, Beecher City (El.) : _....1944 Princeton Township High School 1923 E: 

with the ninety-three school districts, Bellwood ey" i ciao hig add 1932 Prophetstown (El.) 1943 Ez 

the sixty-three schools, and the one Belvidere —. 1928 Prospect Heights (P.O. Mt. Prospect) 1944 Ez 

. . . _ Bradford Township High § School _ _.1944 Reddick (El) 1943 E: 

teachers college reported in the Feb penne Coe a 1936 Riverside, Riverside-Brookfield Town- Ez 

ruary issue brings the total on April Brookiyn __ _1944 ship High School 1943 E: 

3, 1946 to 208 districts, 155 addi- Brooklyn (P.O. Lovejoy) 1944 Roanoke (El.) __ 1944 Ei 

tional schools, and two state teachers Brush College (El. P.O. Decatur).1945 Robinson (El.) 1944 EI 

colleges. Center School (P.O. Oblong) _ _.1944 Robinson Township High School 1943 E] 

: : ie Centralia Township High School 1945 Rochelle (El.) 1944 EI 

At the mid-year point Illinois needed Chatsworth (El) — 1938 Rochelle Township High School 1939 E 

nearly seven thousand members to Chatsworth Community High | School 1938 Rockton, Hononegah Community High 

complete her quota of 22,945. As Se oa. ~_ sae <a ai . . a E 

. illicothe ouse ; i E: 
of April 3, she had 17,250 members. Cyinicthe Township High School 1944 Roodhowse Community High School 1943 

In every county of the State there Clarendon Hills (El.) _......1944 Rose Lake (P.O. East St. Louis) 1944 E 

is an I.E.A.-N.E.A. chairman, who is Coal City, District 80, Roselle 1944 E 
. . South Side School. 1940 St. James (E1.) 1945 

te: hag _— effort to oo Deerfield (EL) - ___.-._.. 1944 Salem (El) 1942 E 

CROCS a t organizations. Cte Dien: Pia! 1943 Salem Community High School 1942 E 

ing in close co-operation with this Dolton (El) - pe" 1935 Shabbona (El) wes 1926 Ry 

group is the Finance Committee of Dundee Community ‘High School 1924 Shabbona Community High School __1926 E 
the I.E.A., which has a representa- Eaton (El1.) 1944 Shelbyville (E1.) 1944 

, ‘ et Elliott (El.) .— fen 1944 Sherrard Community High School __ 1936 F; 

~ in each of the local Divisions. Finwood Park 1933 Sibley Community High School 1943 F; 

elp them meet Illinois’ N.E.A. Erie (EL) - 1944 Signal Hill (P.O. Belleville) __.1926 F 

membership quota by May 31, 1946. Erie Community High School___ 1940. Stockton 1944 F 
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Stoy (El) __.1944 
Sullivan Township High School __.1939 
Trimble (El.) _. 1944 
Watseka (El.) __ 1925 
Waukegan (El.) 1940 
Waukegan Township High School —.1921 
Wereamet (a 1940 
West aaee (0) 1944 
Williamsfield Community High School 1943 
Wilson School (P.O. Streator) —— 1943 
Yorkfield (P.O. Elmhurst) — 1943 


Yunker School (P.O. Orland Park) 1944 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.E.A. 


ENROLLMENT 
Reported Between March 7 and April 3, 
1946 
Illinois State Normal University, 
MEE Aa etc eS 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
Reported Between March 7 and April 3, 


1946 
School Year 
Abingdon, Lincoln School — 1943 
Alton, Douglas School —.._._____ 1942 
Alton, Irving School — => 1942 
Alton, Lincoln School — __.._..1942 
Alton, McKinley-Delmar School 1942 
Alton, Washington School _.______.1943 
Aurora, East, C.M. Bardwell School _1934 
Aurora, East, Beaupre School _______.1934 


Aurora, East, G. N. Dieterich School 1943 
Aurora, East, Indian Creek School __1943 
Aurora, East, Junior High School 1934 


Aurora, East, Young School _____ 1934 
Barrington, District 4, High School 1942 
Berkeley, Sunnyside School _.______.1944 
Bloomington, Washington School ___ 1939 
Centralia, Central School Se 
Centralia, Franklin School = 
Chicago, Bowen High School ______1944 
Chicago, James Giles School _.______.1937 
Chicago, Gompers School for Crip- 
pled Children 1944 
Cicero, McKinley School 1928 
Dundee, Carpentersville School 1945 
East Moline, Campbell School ______.1943 
East Moline, John Deere School 1944 
East Moline, Lincoln School 1945 
East Moline, McKinley School ____.1941 


East St. Louis, Edgemont School —__1945 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School ___1926 


Effingham, Central School — _..1940 
Effingham, Oaklawn School . 1940 
Eldorado, Jefferson School : _.1937 
Eldorado, Lincoln School _. 1936 
Evanston, District 75, College Hill 
School 1939 


Evanston, District 75, “Dewey School 1925 
Evanston, District 75, Lincolnwood 

eee 1925 
Evanston, District 75, Miller ‘School 1943 
Evanston, District 75, Orrington 

School 1943 
Evanston, District 75, ‘Willard ‘School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, Central School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, Oakton School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, — en 


School & __1944 
Freeport, Center ‘School . ao 
Freeport, First Ward School _..___.1932 
Freeport, Harlem School .._...1932 
Freeport, Henney School _...._.__._.1932 
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Size 9 x 12" 


A Met APPROACH TO 
LEARNING 


They look like toys. 
PRIMARY 


EDUCATIONAL 


. BUT they fila 





*& These toys are d 
To catch and hold the child's interest 
(He will play with them by the hour) 


To integrate art, color binati 1 
dexterity, reading and social science 





d by Educators 
To give the slow learner a job he can do 


ee and profitably while leading 
the bright child to further learning 


To build readiness to learn in various fields 


%& They take the characters and the concepts all children have and 
make them live in the classroom 


























i - sEeND YOUR CGASee  TOCAy -—<-e——— ' 
! 
| SIFO wnovetry co., 353 ROSABEL ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. SPECIAL SH00% ! 
H NCE $1.00 oo. i 
1 O co... ©) CASH () MONEY ORDER : 
1 
! PLEASE SHIP voz NOW; 007. NO.; DOr. NO. 1 Bugs Bunny 19. Tweety | 
| 2. Ul Bight Bolt 12. Perky Pig I 
1 TEACHER'S NAME 2. Petunia the Pig 13 Beet i 
l 4 Andy Pende 14 Cor 1 
1 ADDRESS 3 Muande Ponde 1S Auptone i 
1 6 Woody Woodpecker 4 Tren 1 
1 city ZONE STATE nn may ; 
I 9 Beaky Busserd 19 Cot j 
: SCHOOL NAME 10 Welty Welres 20 Dey H 
ee oe o> os ow oe oe oe oe OO SOOO OBOOOOOOOOOO@Ores ’ 
School Year School Year 
Freeport, Junior High School __._.1932 Riverside, Hollywood School 1944 
Freeport, Lincoln School —.......__...1932._ Rockford, Church School 1943 
Freeport, Senior High School ._1939 Rockford, Garrison School 1943 
Freeport, Union School _...._...._..1932 Rockford, Hall School 1938 
Galesburg, Douglas School 1942 Rockford, Hallstrom School 1943 
Galesburg, High School —_. _.1945 Rockford, R. K. Welsh School 194] 
Harrisburg, Bayliss School — ..1936 Rockford, Wight School 1943 
Harrisburg, Horace Mann School 1938 Sterling, Central School 1934 
Kewanee, McKinley School 1944 Sterling, Lincoln School 1934 
LaGrange, District 102, Congress Urbana, J. W. Hayes School 1943 
Park School — 1943. Urbana, Lincoln School 1942 
LaGrange, District 102, Oak School 1939 Urbana, Thornburn Junior High 
LaGrange, District 102, Ogden School .1939 School 1944 
Maywood, Irving School 1923 Wilmette, Laurel School 1944 
Moline, William Carr School _1924 Woodstock, Clay Street School 1934 
Moline, Grant School 1924 2+ 
Moline, Irving School 1923 . 
Moline, Logan School ~ 1921 \.E.A. Travel Service 
Moline, Senior High School 1923 The Division of Travel Service of 
Monmouth, Central School 1936 the National Educati Assocati 
Monmouth, Garfield School 1936 . : a ‘ 05 ucation Assocation 
Monmouth, Harding School __3949 ©4wWill include in its program for the 
Morris, Center School = 1945 coming summer regional vacation 
oo on School ot centers in the Southwest and the 
aris, Vance School _. Smoky M ‘as Reservations wi 
Peoria, Douglas School ver B 1937 many ‘ ae rene pre will 
Peoria, Garfield School 1944 «DE accepted in the order oO receipt ol 
Peoria, Kingman School _________1943 completed application accompanied by 
Peoria; McKinley School 1944 $15 deposit. Direct inquiries to Paul 
remy orn School 4 H. Kinsel, director of Division of 
eru, Mc ey ~ ESS eee 5 a we " ; 
Print Seti ta... Travel Service, National Education 
Princeton. Lincoln School 1935 - “sSsociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Riverside, Central School 1944 N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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~ A Vv 
Latest Release 
OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 











it’s an outstanding “‘first’” in 
the educational film field 


He's the first teaching film especially de- 
signed to help teachers build the vitally 
important basic understanding of number 
concepts at the primary grade level. 

This 1% reel, 16 mm film employs a scientific- 
ally balanced combination of action tog- 
raphy and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number “four” in con- 
crete and abstract situations. Educational 
advisers for this unique film project were: 
Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
and Laura Eads, New York City Board of 
Education. 1% reels $37.50 (black and white) 
—also available in color—price on request. 
(Film is accompanied by a Teacher’s Guide.) 


Other recent Young America Films 
you'll want to see and own... 


“BETTER TYPING” 
One reel curriculum film 
for the inning typin, 
student. Illustrates such 
basic points as: Posture 
and use of the machine— 
emphasizes rhythm and 
word patterns as means of 
improving speed and accu- 
racy. $25.00. 

“FEDERAL 
Two reel curriculum film 
for high school students. 
Discusses functions and 
purposes of each of the 
three major branches of 
our Federal Government 
and illustrates interrela- 
tionships of each of these 
branches. $50.00. 

ied by a set of 


twelve slide films desling 
with specific branches an 
departments. $2.50 each. 
($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’S DAY” 
One reel curriculum film 
for primary grade health 
study. Traces one day in 
the life of a typical young- 
ster and points out the 
basic health rules which 
he follows. $25.00. 


“HOW DO YOU DO” 
One reel curriculum film 
for high school students 
illustrating basic princi- 
ples of making introduc- 
tions. Designed to promote 
poise and self confidence 
in social situations. $25. 


B® To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write 
or phone us 


immediately: 





BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO 
School Equipment Division 


1605 Locust Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


wre EES 
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oe for the  Mliniiki Age 
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Education 


Week Theme 


Res must master things or be 
mastered by them. The challenge of 
the atomic discovery is to harness ma- 
terials and put them to work on behalf 
of mankind. To that end moral and 
intellectual leadership, social engineer- 
ing, and attention to human relations 
should be accelerated. Schools and 
colleges are called upon to provide 
the training and the leadership neces- 
sary for moving forward in these 
directions. 


Sunday, November 10 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Atomic power under control has 
possibilities for the enhancement of 
daily living which stagger the imag- 
ination. At the same time it brings 
responsibilities for worldwide brother- 
hood which must be heeded if these 
possibilities are to be realized. 


Monday, November 11 
Building World Security 


Future security depends upon the 
creation of a world community in 
which atomic power is controlled by 
moral law. Now is the time to develop 
that one world in which nations live 
together as friendly neighbors. 

Education is being built into the 
machinery of peace through the estab- 
lishment ofthe United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. This charter opens the 
way for the whole world to. educate 
for peace. Its purposes should be thor- 
oughly understood and implemented. 


Tuesday, November 12 
Facing New Tasks 


Our schools and colleges should 
lose no time in revising their pro- 
grams in terms of changing needs. 
New emphases should be given in 
such areas aS science, social studies, 
health, safety, mathematics, vocations, 
guidance, and international relations. 


March, 1946 


Opportunities for young children, 
handicapped children, adults, and 
veterans should be increased. Library, 
recreational, health, and welfare serv- 
ices should be extended to small com- 
munities. Effective education should 
be made available to all. 

Other immediate problems involve 
the construction of school buildings, 
replacement of equipment, utilizing 
new tools of learning, rebuilding the 
teaching profession, restoration of 
technical and professional services, 
and improvements in district structure 
and in the administration and finan- 
cing of schools. 


Wednesday, November 13 
Developing Better Communities 


Schools are concerned with the in- 
fluences in the community which af- 
fect growing personalities in their 
out-of-school hours. Such factors as 
recreation and amusement, health, 
libraries, standards of living, social 
services, and educational opportunities 
for adults become very important. 


Thursday, November 14 
Strengthening Home Life 


A nation of good homes is on the 
way to solve its social and economic 
problems. Many juvenile troubles stem 
from the conditions which disrupt or 
destroy home life. In so far as schools 
can help to teach homemaking skills, 
encourage democratic family relation- 
ships, and develop appreciation for 
the home as a social institution, they 
render invaluable service to the so- 
ciety they serve. 


Friday, November 15 
Investing in Education 


Schools are investments in human 
resources. Education yields economic 
as well as social dividends. It pays. 
It makes good producers and good 


consumers. The close relationship be- 
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tween the economic progress of people 
and -their educational opportunities 
has been re-emphasized by economists 
and businessmen. 


Saturday, November 16 
Promoting Health and Safety 


One of the first steps in national 
defense is the development of healthy 
citizens. The health conditions re- 
vealed by medical examinations in 
both wars spotlight the need of vigor- 
ous attention to the health problem of 
our Nation. No other agency is so 
favorably situated as are the schools 
to meet the needs of children in health, 
mental hygiene, physical education, 
and recreation. They should be 
equipped for this task. 

The accident problem is alarming. 
The number of injuries and deaths is 
on the increase. The schools ought to 
step up their safety programs at once. 


Has School Public 


Relations Come of Ave? 
By OTIS A. CROSBY 





= public schools of Michigan have 
just been measured for a new suit. 
The tailor was Allen Shoenfield, fea- 
ture writer for the Detroit News. 
Manufacturers of the clothing, if any, 
are to be the people of the State and 
more directly the legislators assem- 
bling for the February special session. 
Shoenfield took ten measurements 
and recorded them in as many ar- 
ticles comprising a series captioned 
“The Coming Crisis in Education.” 
What this observer and expert writer 
found in Michigan's schools probably 
constitutes a blue print of the educa- 
tion outlook in the public schools of 
most of the states in the Nation. 
Some of the highlights—shameful 
financial support, woefully inadequate 
supplies and equipment, unequal dis- 
tribution of responsibility, underpaid 
staff, too large classes, inefficient 
small school districts, not enough 
buildings, a strangle hold on mone- 
tary support through a mill limitation 
deemed adequate before the war, in- 
adequate code of ethics, and little pos- 
sibility of accommodation for an al- 
most certain substantial increase in 
enrollment in the fall. 
This release is made possible through the 
co-operation of the National Association of 


Secretaries of State Teacher Associations 
and the National School Service Institute. 
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Of perhaps greatest significance in 
the News’ scholarly review of the 
Michigan school picture is the com- 
ment on school public relations. The 
author quotes a high ranking, un- 
named state education official : 

They (school people) appear to be ig- 
norant of the value of good public rela- 
tions. They seek only to be left alone when 
all is going well. Parents and taxpayers 
are not informed of school policies, pro- 
gram, and progress. 


want money. It is about time that admin- 
istrators threw away their tin cup, bought 
a horn and started blowing. 


Thus contrary to the adage neglect 
spotlights the axle that bears the 
squeak. Relief will come to education 
through the appreciation of an un- 
derstanding public. Such appreciation 
results from the facts of education ad- 
ministered in small, pleasant ‘daily 
doses. Can it be that school public 


The schools are vocal only when they 


relations has come of age? 





New Horizons in Teaching 


we hope you will fin 











About the recent 
trend toward 
Extending School 
Day and Year 


Due to changing social conditions 
which seem to create new demands 
on school curriculum, many com- 
munities, throughout the country 
have already developed broad rec- 
reational programs for extending 
the school day and year. As differ- 
ent localities have to meet different 
needs and social demands, perhaps 
some of the following programs 
might be of interest to you. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Extended recre- 
ational programs with care of children 
every day regardless of weather. 


d interesting and helpfu 





Long Beach, California—Y ear-round plan 
of school and municipal recreation. 


Newark, N. J.—Public school operated 
summer program with activities from 7 
A. M. to g P. M. for 8 week period. 


New York, N. Y.—All-day neighborhood 
schools with increasingly coordinated 
educational and recreational programs 


Toledo, Ohio—Before- and after-school 
programs in home-like atmosphere for 
school-age and preschool children 


Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools 
Extended Day Program and summer rec- 
reation for all children according to need. 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. If further 
interested—Dr. Hampel has written Chap. VI“Extending the School Day and 
Year” in National Education Association book “Towards a New Curriculum.” 
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Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back 
again... and more and more of it 
is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a satisfying treat 
and then, too, chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint after every meal aids digestion. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films are a powerful 
teaching tool because they're 
professionally created in collab- 
oration with leading subject- 
matter specialists to be used by 
teachers as an integral part of 
the school curriculum. They’re 
authentic — they’re complete — 
and they’re teacher-tested! 
They’re without bias, prejudice 
or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures designed for teaching 
purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a classroom film 
library — now — under the new 
Lease-to-OWN Plan, or partici- 
pate in a Cooperative Film Li- 
brary program. The cost is as 
low as film rentals (often lower) 
— and with no liabilities beyond 
the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion. We will be glad to call on 
you, and show films, and help 
you plan to build your own basic 


classroom film library, 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


REPRESENTING 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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No More Mud 


By O. R. BARKDOLL 


0. of the teachers’ colleges recently 
sent a questionnaire to its graduates 
in the field, requesting a list of press- 
ing problems. Mud ranked No. 1 on 
the list. 


Economical Surfacing 


The problem can be solved this 
summer by using a material that is on 
no-priority list. “Natural-Rock-As- 
phalt” deposits in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky supply a surfacing material that 
does not need heat treating and 
consequently is less expensive than 
other types of “black-top” material. 
P.T.A.’s, Dad’s, and Service Clubs, 
co-operatively, solve the labor short- 
age problem for construction work. 

Natural-Rock-Asphalt needs to be 
applied during warm weather, since 
it is rolled just as it comes from the 
freight car. Having not been heat 
treated, the surface does not soften or 
become sticky on hot days. Its surface 
is black, but is so solid that it will not 
discolor a volley ball, a tennis ball, 
or clothes. Many other “black-top” 
courts that I have seen, discolor balls 
very quickly on hot days. Since this 
material has not been heat treated, it 
is very elastic and does not crack dur- 
ing freezing and thawing weather. 

Playgrounds that have been covered 
with cinders or gravel in the past, are 
frequently in a suitable condition to 
cover with two inches of the asphalt. 
If the grounds are not level, of course, 
it is necessary to do some grading to 
remove the high spots and fill in the 
water holes.to accelerate rapid drain- 
age during every rain. New ground 
needs an application of two inches of 
crushed stone. 


An All-weather Play Court 


Schools that do not have gymna- 
siums, are limited to a small selection 
of physical education activities during 
inclement weather. Those that are 
fortunate enough to have plenty of 
outdoor space can carry on a planned 
program practically every day of the 
year, except when it is raining, if all- 
weather play courts are constructed. 

Centralia constructed an all-weather 
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_ The all-weather play 


court is the answer. 


playground at one school in 1944. It 
proved to be such an asset that a 
court was built on every playground 
in the system in 1945. Future plans 
call for surfacing the entire play- 
ground areas of all the schools. 

On a recent visit south, every un- 
surfaced school playground I passed 
was unused because water was stand- 
ing in many places. The weather was 
mild ; the children were out doors, but 
had to remain on the sidewalks. At 
Centralia, every “black-top” court 
was in use by crowds of youngsters 
until nightfall. Basketball, softball, 
marbles, hop scotch, rope skipping, 
and touch football games were in 
progress. 


Some Advantages 


Janitors like the all-weather surface 
because the children do not track mud 
and grit into the building. Teachers 
like it because wet shoes and clothing 
are no longer a problem during mild, 
but wet weather. During dry weather 
there is no dust. Parents like it be- 
cause wear, tear, and dirt on shoes 
and clothes is lessened. Cuts and 
stone bruises from falls are practically 
eliminated. 


I asked the teachers if they could 
find one fault with the asphalt. They 
responded that it is practically trouble 
proof. They still have to bandage a 
few injuries: burns on knees and el- 
bows from skidding along surface. 
The number, however, is much less 
than the injuries that occur on gravel 
or cinder playgrounds; the injuries 
are easier to treat, and they heal more 
rapidly. 

The black surface seems to absorb 
and hold heat because snow melts on 
these courts before it melts on the 
ground or cement pavement. After a 
rain the surface dries more rapidly 
also. ; 

The physical education program is 
benefited greatly by the all-weather 
play area. In small schools enough 
volley-ball courts and basketball goals 
can be installed to accommodate the 
entire school during one period. The 
courts can be used immediately after 
a rain. After a snowfall the pupils are 
so anxious to use the court that they 
gladly clear away the snow. 
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Full Program Possible 

Every activity offered in the gym- 
nasium can be conducted on the as- 
phalt court if proper equipment is 
supplied. The weather never gets too 
cold for children to enjoy basketball, 
if space and a ball are provided. My 
home is four blocks from a school of 
500 pupils. Every evening, winter and 
summer, there are more youngsters in 
my back yard than on the school play- 
ground because a surface, a goal, and 
a ball are available. 

Outdoors is the proper place for 
the physical education program. Dur- 
ing the instruction period it is our job 
to teach activities that children will 
enjoy practicing during their free 
time. Growing children need several 
hours of vigorous physical activity 
every day, and the all-weather play 
court offers a quick solution while we 
are waiting for the postwar building 
program. 


Put More Oomph 
in Education 


“How are we going to arouse the 
whole people to the fact that educa- 
tion is the best investment for a pros- 
perous tomorrow?” asked Eric John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. 

“We aren’t going to do it by pass- 
ing a string of laws. Laws never will 
accomplish that which the will of the 
people is against. We can’t choke 
education down craws which have no 
appetite for it. Compulsion never 
accomplished anything in this country 
or anywhere else. 

“The way to improve the educa- 
tional level in this country is by edu- 
cation. That’s your job and it’s my 
job. It’s a job of salesmanship... . 
Let’s approach this process of educat- 
ing the country on the value of educa- 
tion with all the scientific viewpoint 
of the public relations man... . We 
need to put a little more oomph in 
education. It is a field packed with 
the dramatic and with glamour, too. 

“ . . invite more and more business 
men, professional men, farmers, labor 
leaders, and housewives to attend 
your gatherings. Let them criticize if 
they want to. . . It’s the first step 
toward understanding. . . 

“Let’s see if we can get some fiction 
writers interested in wrapping some 
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words about plots laid in schools 
with the characters teachers and 
school administrators . . . remember- 
ing always that these people have got 
to have a story. That means meeting 
their prying questions with honest 
answers, refusing to take offense at 
their occasional jabs and jibes. 

“And let’s keep our story simple. 
Let’s tell it in language our people 
understand . . . if there is any gobble- 
de-gook in the trade of education, get 
rid of it. 

“And I think you can count on the 
motion picture industry to do its part.” 


Research Scholarships 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Junior has established six research 
scholarships (three for $1500 and 
three for $500) for graduate study 
at the University of Chicago for 1946-1947. 
These scholarships will be awarded to per- 
sons who are interested in the general field 
of children’s literature and are able to con- 
duct research investigation leading to the 
improvement of children’s encyclopaedias. 


For further information write, before June 
15, 1946, to: Miss Frances Henne, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 








“Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 





In addition to more than 800 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest, special emphasis is being 
placed on American Studies and Institu- 
tions and their relation to educational 
needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons in- 
cluding educators of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories 
—offer outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for 
teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for return- 


ing veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 17 
and 18. Second term registration, Monday, July 29. 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of 
Summer Session, 774 Administration Building. 
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- Announcing 
Thorndike’s New 
BEGINNING DICTIONARY 


to teach children how to use a dictionary ¢ A 
program of 70 lessons e A beginning dictionary 
of 12,000 words e for Grade 4 or 5 


Write for Sample Pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Representatives 


L. C. Flanegin Donald K. Neal J. W. Weston 














Ready soon 


CHEMISTRY 
and 


HUMAN AFFAIRS 


by William E. Price 
and George Howard Bruce 


Anew basic course for the general student 
Interesting - Challenging - Exciting 


A sound psychological approach—accurate and 
up-to-date scientifically—modern as to prin- 
ciples and applications even to looking to the 
future of atomic energy—difficult mathematical 
aspects omitted except as supplementary for 
able students—illustrated with nearly 500 
photographs and drawings. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Represented by Clay Mathers 
Chicago 16 and E. M. Briggs 
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The Role of Professional Organizations 
in the In-Service Growth of Teachers 


Membership and participation in local, state, and na- 
tional associations with their publications, conferences, 
and conventions, are important means of aiding in-service 
growth of teachers. A teacher does not become a true 
member of her profession until she affiliates herself with 
the organization which represents it, becomes active in it, 
and utilizes its service in improving her teaching as a 
result of her relation to the organization. Participation 
in such an organization helps to raise the teacher's 
morale, widens her understanding of trends in education, 
and helps her to regard her work in a more professional 
manner. 


Channels for Co-operative Effort 


Voluntary teachers organizations are channels through 
which teachers are able to work co-operatively in the 
interest of higher professional standards, better educa- 
tional opportunities for children, improvement of stand- 
ards of living in the community, and impreved working 
conditions for themselves. It is through working with 
other teachers to solve such problems as tenure, retire- 
ment, salary schedules, and hospitalization that the teach- 
er comes to understand the meaning of security. Working 
to improve professional welfare brings the teacher before 
lay groups, legislators, and public officials. Through such 
experiences, the teacher develops clear and definite con- 
cepts of the role of the school in modern society. The 
value of professional associations is limited, however, if 
they exist solely as a means of advancing teacher welfare. 

Through reading publications and research bulletins of 
professional associations, teachers can come to a better 
understanding of national and international problems of 
education. Reports of scientific studies, of new educa- 
tional materials and devices, of the improvement of meth- 
ods of teaching, and of problems and activities of teacher 
organizations in all parts of the country, are carried in 
professional bulletins. These publications give individual 
teachers opportunities to make contributions by express- 
ing their ideas, by reporting their experiences, and by 
working with groups in their own fields of special in- 
interest. The experiences of teachers are limited, however, 
if they join only the organization representing their spe- 
cial fields and not the general organization which gives 
a well-rounded point of view on education. 


Community Problems Identified 

Local associations provide teachers with an opportun- 
ity to understand the problems of their respective com- 
munities and to inform the public concerning the needs 
of their teachers and their schools. Direct contact and 
fellowship within these meetings can help in developing 
better relationships among the entire personnel, as well 
as among teachers and representatives of the community. 

A democratic teachers’ meeting has the same charac- 
teristics that any good conference should have. The pro- 
gram grows from the needs of the teachers as recognized 
and provides opportunity for the co-operation and par- 
ticipation of teachers in each phase. The teacher grows 
by taking part in and leading group discussions. By 
serving on committees and preparing and presenting re- 
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ports, she learns to work co-operatively. No teacher can 
guide children in democratic living unless she herself has 
experienced a democratic relationship with her colleagues 
in the school system. Democratic programs of profes- 
sional associations develop and maintain esprit de corps 
among county, state, and national members just as faculty 
meetings do for a single school system. The in-service 
growth of the teacher through professional associations 
is determined by the extent to which she identifies her- 
self with the purposes of the organizations, understands 
them, and participates in programs resulting in the im- 
provement of her teaching and living in the community. 
Uncritical Thinking a Danger 

Some of the danger points in professional organizations 
should be noted. Unless the teacher’s participation in 
meetings or organizations is backed by systematic study, 
the organization can be a means of propagandizing and 
developing uncritical thinkers. Professional organizations 
on national and state levels cannot be fully effective un- 
less local groups become properly organized. Although 
much stimulation may be given by national and state 
associations, they cannot function without adequate study 
of problems, issues and trends in the local organizations. 
Local associations often do haphazard work instead of 
planning their programs to carry over a long period of 
time. The work required of leaders may divert their 
attention from regular teaching to such an extent that 
these responsibilities suffer greatly. The work of profes- 
sional organizations needs td be co-ordinated with that of 
other agencies interested in the education of teachers. 
Careful planning is required to avoid duplication or con- 
flict, but the potentialities of professional organizations 
should not be overlooked. 


—In-Service Education of Elementary Teachers: Report of the 
Teacher Education Workshop. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


The Influence of Teachers Organizations 
on the Teacher’s Professional Competence 


. . . Integral to the teacher’s professional competence in 
a democracy, is, therefore, his conscious awareness of 
his democratic status as an employed person. That his 
status is something to worry about and to do something 
about I have long believed. Such matters are often dis- 
missed with the warning that you don’t want teachers 
“playing politics.” This is a superficial view. What is 
really to be forwarded is a functional view of a profes- 
sional body of persons facing the rest of the community 
and trying to establish the conditions of their professional 
service on an equitable basis. Such effort is not only not 
to be obstructed—it is to be encouraged as a rightful 
part of the self-respecting drives of a group to assure 
that sufficiency, security, and status eventuate in and 
through their labors. 

I am saying that the issues of whether teachers shall 
have professional associations and how they shall operate, 
are spiritual problems. They are so because they bear 
closely upon the over-all effectiveness of the teacher's 
professional service. 

—Spiritual Problems of the Teacher, by Ordway Tead, Chairman 


of the Board of Higher Education, New York City. The Hazen 
Pamphlets, No. 12. 
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Authors: Bertha M. Parker, Gienn O. Blough 


TITLES! 


69 Unitexts Now Available in the Series 


Each Unitext 
science topic, 


is a comp 


beautifully and accurately 
and written in simple language. The Unitext Program 
is flexible and easily adaptable to any course of study. 


lete unit 


PRIMARY 


Animals and Their Young 
Animals Round the Year 
Animals That Live Together 
An Aquarium 

Birds in the Big Woods 
Doing Work 


How the Sun Helps Us 

Insect Parade, The 

Pet Show, The 

Plants Round the Year 

Useful Plants and Animals 
Water Appears and Disappears 


INTERMEDIATE 


Air About Us, The 
Animal Travels 

Animals of Yesterday 
Animals of the Seashore 
Animals We Know 

Birds 

Clouds, Rain, and Snow 
Dependent Plants 

Earth A Great Storehouse 
Electricity 

Fire 

Fishes 

Flowers, Fruits, Seeds 
Garden and Its Friends, The 
Garden Indoors 

Gravity 

Insects and Their Ways 
Living Things 


Machines 

Magnets 

Plant and Animal Partnerships 
Plant Factories 

Reptiles 

Saving Our Wild Life 

Seeds and Seed Travels 

Sky Above Us, The 

Sound 

Scientist and His Tools, The 
Spiders 

Stories Read from the Rocks 
Thermometers, Heat and Cold 
Toads and Frogs 

Trees 

Water 

What Things Are Made of 
You As a Machine 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


*Adaptation to Environment 
Ask the Weather Man 
Balance in Nature 

Beyond the Solar System 
Earth’s Changing Surface 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor 
Fire, Friend and Foe 
*Foods 

Heat 

Insect Friends and Enemies 
*Keeping Well 


*Ready, Spring 1946 


List Price, any title......... 


Insect Societies 

Life Through the Ages 
Light 

*Matter and Molecules 
Our Ocean of Air 

Soil 

Sun and Its Family, The 
*Superstition or Science 
*Water Supply 

Ways of the Weather, The 


ueisets $0.32. Usual school discount 


Write for illustrated catalog 


ROW, PETERS 


New York City 


Evanston, lil. 


ON & COMPANY 


of 36 pages on a 
illustrated 





San Francisco 
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your best 


buy is a 





-PURPOSE 
PROJECTOR 


Built like a fine watch—-pow- 
ered by a steady smooth-running 
motor and mechanism that purrs 
through reel after reel without a 
flutter or a jump—so simple, a stu- 
dent can operate it—that’s the new 
DeVRY 16mm.sound-on-film projector. 
The ultimate of sound, whether it be 
crisp, clear, intelligible conversation, or 
the full majesty of symphonic music... 
. . « Clear definition of image . . . uni- 
formity of illumination over the screen's 
entire surface . . . soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort because it 
is kind to the eyes. 
The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit 
that (1) SAFELY projects both sound 
and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; and (3) whose sepa- 
rately housed 25 watt amplifier and 
turdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker 
affor rtable Public Address facilities 
—indoors or out... In 
two balanced carrying 
cases complete as 
pictured... 


DEVRY Portable—16mm, 
Sound-on-Film Projector 
Model RS-ND 30 
MAKE DeVRY YOUR 16mm. SOUND AND SILENT 
CLASSROOM FILM SOURCE, FOR SALE OR RENT 






























FEDERAL AID—BUFORD 
(Continued from page 168) 


A fair and equitable distribution of sur- 
plus property to all claimants can be made 
only if every eligible educational institution 
whether large or small has the opportunity 
to acquire surplus property in accordance 
with what it needs and can effectively 
utilize. This means that every eligible edu- 
cational institution must have the oppor- 
tunity to: 

1. Indicate what its needs are in terms of 

what it can effectively utilize; 

2. Know what property is available for 

disposal ; 

3. Submit an application for available sur- 

plus property; and 

4. Acquire the available surplus property 

at uniform price discount. 

A procedure must be established to insure 
that equitable treatment is guaranteed to 
all educational institutions of whatever lev- 
el or type, whether large or small. The 
procedure established must: 

1. Insure that applications for available 
surplus property from all education in- 
stitutions are given consideration in 
accordance with established criteria; 
and 
Provide means for supplying informa- 
tion relative to available surplus prop- 
erty to all educational institutions. 

You, of course, will agree that this 
is a noble ideal, but somehow or other 
in practice it doesn’t work according 
to the plan. The procedure which has 
to be followed to date is for schools 
to ask to be put on the mailing list of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Regional Office, 208 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

When your school has done this, 
listings of commodities for sale will 
start coming to your desk. When you 
see something you want, you will fol- 
low the outlined instruction and make 
application for it. You should be re- 
minded that likely thousands of other 
eligible institutions may also be mak- 
ing application for: the same item. 
Some agencies with plenty of money 
to spare will send their men directly 
to the stock piles to purchase the 
property on the spot. 

If yours is one of the schools that 
seeks to buy by way of application; 
don’t overlook the fact that in order 
to get what you want you may be 
called upon to purchase far beyond 
your needs. To take a single illustra- 
tion: men’s cotton-wool socks were 
placed on sale at $2.40 per dozen. It’s 
conceivable that the athletic depart- 
ment of the average high school might 
like to buy fifteen or twenty dozen 
pairs of these socks. The minimum 
quantity sold, however, was 233 dozen 
pairs. 

That’s a lot of socks! Unless we 
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can devise some means to purchase 
properties on a statewide basis, the 
schools having the greatest compara- 
tive need will get the least. 


State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property 

Governor Green was called upon 
to name a State Education Committee 
for Surplus Property. This he did. 
This agency is charged with certain 
responsibilities among which are the 
following : 


1. To serve as a center of co-ordination 
for all educational institutions of the vari- 
ous types and levels within the State elig- 
ible to acquire surplus property at a price 
discount in order to provide for them a sys- 
tem of acquisition which will enable them 
to participate satisfactorily in a common 
program. 

2. To co-operate with the U. S. Office 
of Education in establishing and maintain- 
ing a certified list of all educational institu- 
tions within the State, eligible to acquire 
surplus property at a price discount. 

3. To collect from all eligible educational 
institutions in the State estimates of need 
for items of surplus property ; to screen the 
estimates by the application of criteria, to 
prepare a summary by items for the State, 
for transmission to the field representative 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and, peri- 
odically, to repeat the process so that the 
U. S. Office of Education may consult with 
disposal agencies and advise the Surplus 
Property Administration concerning the 
establishment and recurrent revision of 
reserves. 

4. To process applications from eligible 
educational institutions within the State 
for the acquisition of surplus property; 
receiving applications on approved forms, 
screening them in terms of criteria referred 
to, returning them to claimants for correc- 
tion or justification and resubmission when 
necessary, approving and transmitting them 
to the disposal agency and filing for review 
a copy with the designated field representa- 
tive of the U. S. Office of Education and 
checking with the claimant on shipments 
made. 

5. To develop where feasible systems of 
co-operative application for acquisition of 
surplus property which will allow. individ- 
ual claimants to acquire goods in quantities 
smaller than would otherwise be available, 
and which will simplify and expedite the 
work of disposal agencies through reducing 
the total number of applicants. 

Governor Green’s Committee has 
had one meeting. It was agreed that 
until more enlightening information 
is available from Washington the fol- 
lowing general observations should be 
passed on to the schools of the State: 

1. The picture changes rather often as 
to the quantity of surplus properties which 
may be made available to educational in- 
stitutions. One day it is thought that vast 
quantities of properties may be declared 
surplus, while the next day the supply is 
greatly reduced. 
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2. All public and parochial schools have 
been or will be given a code number by 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and thereby be made eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

3. The price at which educational insti- 
tutions are to be able to buy commodities 
will be, roughly speaking, about 40 percent 
below wholesale. 

4. Schools should begin to anticipate 
their needs and get them listed. Considera- 
tion should be given to the item of surplus 
property in budget-making next year. 

5. There will likely be need of a county 
organization to work locally in a manner 
similar to the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The following questions and an- 
swers were prepared and distributed 
by the Information Branch of Surplus 
Property Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. They pertain to non-profit 
institutions. Schools belong to this 
group. 

1. What is meant by a non-profit 
“educational” institution? 

Any non-profit school, school system, li- 
brary, or other association organized pri- 
marily for instruction or research in the 
public interest. 

2. Do all eligible non-profit institu- 
tions receive the same benefits under 
the Act? 

No. Two types of non-profit institutions 
—health and educational—receive special 
price benefits. 

3. What price benefits are allowed 
eligible non-profit institutions gener- 
ally? 

They may purchase equipment at “fair 
value.” 

4. What is “fair value”? 

It is a price not greater than the lowest 
price at which the same or similar mer- 
chandise is being offered in commercial 
channels at the time of sale, and, generally, 
is equivalent to the price a wholesaler 
would pay a manufacturer. 

5. What are the additional price 
benefits allowed non-profit health and 
educational institutions? 

They are entitled to a discount 40 per- 
cent below the “fair value.” 

6. Why have health and educational 
institutions been granted a discount? 
Because the Surplus Property Act of 

1944 states that, in determining sale or lease 
value for such institutions, the Surplus 
Property Administration must take into 
consideration any benefit to the United 
States. Improved health and education are 
held to be such benefits. 

7. Will any property be donated un- 
der the Surplus Property Act? 

In some cases, where property has no 
commercial value, or where the cost of care, 
handling and disposition would exceed the 
estimated proceeds, it may be transferred 
to any institution supported by the Federal 
Government or any state or local govern- 
ment, or to any non-profit educational or 
charitable organization. Property originally 
produced by the American Red Cross may 
be donated back to the Red Cross solely for 
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charitable purposes, No other property will 
be donated under this act. 

8. Is surplus property available at 
reduced prices for the construction of 
new schools, hospitals, libraries, etc.? 
Will it be forthcoming for the expan- 
sion of existing facilities or for re- 
placement of obsolete equipment? 

Yes; if the new or existing institution 
complies with other standards of eligibility. 

9. Has a non-profit institution the 
right to price preference in buying 
surpluses needed for operation related 
to its primary purposes? 

Yes, for example, in addition to text- 
books, desks, and microscopes, a school may 
buy cafeteria equipment and plumbing sup- 
plies. 


REORGANIZATION NEEDS 
(Continued from page 170) 


ing with which to work. They want 
to be accepted as normal human be- 
ings into the social life of the com- 
munity. They want to attend the 
church of their choice, or not to attend 
at all, if they wish, and not tq have 
their decisions in these matters held 
against them. Finally, they want to 
be able to retire from their chosen 
profession with an adequate pension, 
to be respected and loved in their old 
age, not pitied and scorned. 

Other members of the conference 
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Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient payment 
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sooner you repay the less your loan costs 
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insisted that to get good teachers for 
rural schools, we must offer better 
salaries, require better-trained teach- 
ers, provide decent living conditions, 
make teaching an honest profession, 
and give teachers a chance to stay in 
one place long enough to get a satis- 
factory program under way. 

Charl Ormond Williams, director 
of Field Service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 
called especial attention to the need 
for rural training. She declared: 
Rural teachers need the kind and quality 


of education that will enable them to rec- 
ognize. the richness of their surroundings 


ART INSTRUCTION 
MADE EASY 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher can get 
sure results with this tested class- 
room creative art series . . . no special 
skill, education or equipment needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed with 
stimulating ideas, easy-to-follow 
methods and original projects for 
every week in the year, including 
many holiday suggestions. 

Corresponding Teacher’s Man- 
uals detail every step of instruction 

. . Make art as easy to teach as 
any other subject. Send for full-color 
illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2 


MASS 








and that will qualify them to apply this 
wealth in their school programs. 

For yet another reason rural teachers 
need qualifications equal to or everi better 
than urban teachers: as community leaders 
they must assume responsibility for adult 
education opportunities complementary to 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
Many essential adult educational needs— 
vocational agriculture, homemaking, par- 
enthood, child psychology, craft, hobby in- 
terests, understanding of state and national 
economic issues—are more than justified 
parts of an adequate educational program. 


Legislation Needed 


The conference recognized the need 
for new legislation if we are to have 
the most desirable type of school re- 
organization. For example, it was 
pointed out that present laws relative 
to special aid would deprive many 
schools of as much state aid as they 
now have. Nine schools in one town- 
ship of Franklin County, for example, 
would lose $4,000 in state aid if they 
were to consolidate.* Likewise, addi- 
tional state funds will be needed if 
the present school survey committees 
are to be able to do a thorough job. 

Several people at the conference 
pointed out the need for additional 
state aid for transportation and for 
building purposes if school reorgani- 
zation is to be encouraged. 

Greater progress could be made if 
a more equitable tax assessment could 
be worked out. It was pointed out by 
L. A. Simerl, of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, that in rural areas 
the districts with the poorest land 
generally have the most children. 
Some districts have extensive rail- 
roads, mines, oil wells, and other 
valuable industrial properties ; others 
have none. For example, in Fayette 
County in 1942, one school district 
would have to assess only three cents 
on each $100 assessed valuation to 
raise more than $1,200, the minimum 
to which the State will equalize a one- 
room school under the new law; 
whereas, a neighboring district would 
have to have a tax rate of $4.45, 148 
times higher than the tax rate in the 
wealthy district, to raise the same 
amount of money. 

Considerable stress was laid on the 
necessity for larger community fi- 
nance units, and possibly finance units 


*These are schools of small attendance that 
equalize to the $1200 guaranteed minimum. It is a 
rather unusual situation that finds nine such 
schools within one township. A proposal to do 
away with the $1200 minimum, except in cases 
certified to by the county superintendent and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as being 
such that continuance is necessary, is being con- 
sidered. Under study also is a plan for state as- 
sistance in school building construction, the neces- 
sity for which results from consolidation. 

—EpITor 
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including the entire county. The 
county district, it was argued by Paul 
S. Conklin, past president of the 
County Superintendents Association, 
would be a unit district providing for 
grades one to twelve. It would con- 
stitute one taxing unit, would operate 
one transportation system, eniploy one 
general superintendent, and it would 
make possible setting up communities 
as proper attendance centers. 

The delegates were reminded, how- 
ever, that farmers in IIlinois want to 
keep control of their elementary 
schools, and that any plan of rural 
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school reorganization should carry 
with it some means whereby they are 
able to exercise the kind of control 
that will result in the best schools for 
rural people. It was emphasized that 
the neighborhood country school can 
be preserved as an attendance unit in 
the larger administrative districts. 


Courses of Study 


Significant, also, were the recom- 
mendations relative to changes in the 
present courses of study. It was em- 
phasized that such changes should be 
directed not only toward modern 
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methods of teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but that they should 
also have concern for developing the 
whole personality of the child. 

It was pointed out that schools in 
general, and rural schools especially, 
are doing a very poor job of fitting 
our youth for personal and family 
responsibilities, for democratic citi- 
zenship, for use of spare time, and 
even for earning a living. 

Our schools, as the only unpre- 
judiced instrument for molding pub- 
lic opinion, according to Professor 
E. H. Reeder, University of Illinois, 
“can put more emphasis upon a study 
of world conditions, for the atomic 
bomb and other world events have 
made permanently impossible the pol- 
icy pf national isolationism so pre- 
valeht the world over in the past. 

Health education also must be in- 
cluded, stressing a school environ- 
ment conducive to good health prac- 
tice, health examinations, and daily 
physical education. 

Then, the rural school of the future, 
it was emphasized in the conference, 
must be a community school. To be 
a community school it must provide 
for adult education, including library 
service to be extended to the 90 per- 
cent of the rural people in the State 
without such service. It was pointed 
out also that in 1927 the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly provided for classes 
for the instruction of persons over 
twenty-one years of age, but that to 
date, 80 percent of the rural people 
have been excluded from sharing in 
public education, most of these being 
adults. The greatest need of all is 
“for education to prepare adults to 
participate wisely in community, state, 
national and international life,” ac- 
cording to H. M. Hamlin, University 
of Illinois. 


Rural-Urban Co-operation 


Finally, the conference pointed out 
the need for town and country co- 
operation in behalf of better education 
for rural youth, for co-operation be- 
tween town and country people will 
result in a better educational program. 

The educational program provided 
should “take advantage of the dis- 
tinctive values of the rural environ- 
ment and be directed as much toward 
education for country life as for town 
life,” according to Francis S. Chase, 
of the Rural Editorial Service, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. And Mrs. Will 
Parks of Reynolds, Illinois, declared 
“just as farm boys and girls in their 
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schools have stories and problems of 
industry, labor, finance, and many 
phases of city life, so should the youth 
in town learn that agriculture is a 
basic industry in this country.” 


Major Implications 

In summarizing the conference, 
Professor Reeves of the University 
of Chicago declared, “The major im- 
plications of the conference seem to 
me to stand out clearly. A satisfactory 
program of rural education in Illinois 
depends upon well-qualified teachers, 
well-qualified administrators and su- 





OF i. UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Cetms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term. 
very few houses and apartments available either term ) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
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ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and ology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 
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pervisors, a satisfactory curriculum, 
good buildings and adequate instruc- 
tional equipment. 

“The provision of these essentials 
depends, in turn, upon a drastic re- 
organization in school administrative 
and attendance units, and upon a bet- 
ter basis of financial support for rural 
education. Adequate financial support 
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will not result from increasing the tax 
burden upon property in the several 
school districts ; it can come only with 
revenues provided by the State or the 
Federal Government, or both.” 


Resolutions 


Of major significance were the res- 
olutions adopted by the Conference. 
They asked for : 

1. Legislation to provide state aid that 
will encourage rather than discourage re- 
organization. 

2. Future additional aids for farm to 
market roads. 

3. Larger administrative community units 
for developmental purposes in student teach- 
ing in connection with the University of 
Illinois and the five teachers colleges. 

4. A specialist in school buildings to be 
added to the staff of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

5. County School Survey committés to 
be urged to make full use of all the time 
they have to make surveys, or until January 
1, 1948. 

6. More money to be appropriated to 
these committees. 

7. Legislation to give counties having 
voted against surveys another chance to 
vote. 

Commendations were given to Gov- 
ernor Green for calling the conference 
and to the Rural Education Commit- 
tee for its part in stimulating it. 
Copies of the Proceedings are to be 
published, according to a promise to 
have it done by Governor Green. 


FEDERAL “AID BILL 

(Continued from page 167) 
year period). This is 90.8 of the 2.5 
percent required. Thus, the third year 
of operation of the Act (if all items re- 
main constant), when the appropria- 
tion reached $250,000,000, Alabama 
would receive not $18,848,000 but 
$17,114,000. 

After the fourth year of operation 
of the Act a state that did not expend 
2.2 percent of average annual income 
payments, would be deprived of all 
Federal aid under the provisions of 
the Act until that ratio of current ex- 
penditures to income payments was 
re-established. 

The N.E.A. estimates that in IIli- 
nois $60,339,000 would be required 
to provide $40 per child five years to 
seventeen years of age for current 
expenditures of public elementary and 
public secondary education. The 1.1 
percentage applied to average annual 
income payments would yield more 
than that amount, however—$77,- 
627,000. Hence Illinois would receive 
no Federal aid under the formula set 
up in the bill. 
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FADS, FRILLS, OR 
FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 176) 
sensible thing to do is to try to learn 
what jobs or tasks boys and girls 
ought to succeed at, and then see to 
it that they learn whatever is neces- 
sary for this success. 

Seconp SPEAKER: 
reasonable. 

First Speaker: And if you do 
that, you will find that in ever so 
many schools boys and girls are not 
learning the real fundamentals. They 
are not learning, for example, how to 
get along with one another, and how 
to think and to reach good judgments, 
and how to spend their leisure time 
wisely, and how to make their sur- 
roundings beautiful, and how to select 
good food and keep healthy, and how 
to work. 

SECOND SPEAKER: Hm-m-m-m. It’s 
something to think about. You may 
have something there. Let’s go at it 
again one of these days. 


That sounds 
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‘\ ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


of Illinois State Museum 


At a meeting in Springfield on March 9, 
a committee of eight school representatives 
discussed present and future plans of the 
Illinois State Museum school loan services 
with members of the museum board of ad- 
visers; Frank G. Thompson, director of 
the State Department of Registration and 
Education; and Miss Catherine Parks, rep- 
resenting Vernon L. Nickell, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

The committee was invited to work out 
plans for expansion of school loan services 
when the new museum is built. It is expect- 
ed to be completed in 1948. 

Members of the committee include the 
following county superintendents of 
schools: E. E. McCoy, Geneva, of Kane 
County; Mary P. Endres, Woodstock, of 
McHenry County; Russell Rendleman, 
Jonesboro, of Union County; G. Kenneth 
Greer, Vandalia, of Fayette County. Other 
members are: Miss Evelyn Houghton, of 
DuBois School, Springfield; Miss Hazel 
Witt, of Sigg rural school, Lincoln, and 
A. H. Lauchner, principal of Thornburn 
Junior High School, Urbana. 

Others attending the meeting were: mu- 
seum board members, Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, 
of the University of Chicago; Vincent Y. 
Dallman, editor of the Illinois State Regis- 
ter, and Dr. M. M. Leighton, chief, Geolog- 
ical Survey, Urbana, and the following 
members of the museum staff: Dr. Thorne 
Deuel, Museum director; John McGregor, 
anthropologist; Mrs. Frances Ridgely, ar- 
tist; Miss Ruth Kerr, secretary to Dr. 
Deuel, and Albert L. Heimlich, Jr., super- 
visor of public relations. 


Student Union Building Fund 
Begun by S.I.N.U. Seniors 


A cash gift to start a nest egg for a 
proposed student union building was de- 
cided upon by graduating seniors at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University as the form 
their farewell monument would take. 


Annual Convention Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 


The program of the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, May 6, 7, and 8, emphasized world 
unity, the educational program in Illinois 
and its needs, home and family, and home- 
school relationships. Addresses by speakers 
widely known in their respective fields, in 
some instances were followed by panel dis- 
cussions. 
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Summer Session 


The Illinois State Normal University 
summer program again includes a three- 
week intersession (June 8-28) as well as 
the_regular session of eight weeks (June 
29-August 23). 

Among special features listed are the 
following: June 8 to 14, Conservation 
Clinic; June 8 to August 3, Geography 
Field Course; June 24 to 28, Coaching 
School; July 15 to 19, Basic Reading 
Clinic; July 15 to 19, Conference on Special 
Education ; July 16 to 18, Educational Con- 
ference and Exhibit; July 22 to 26, Ad- 
vanced Reading Clinic; July 29 to August 2, 
Parent-Teacher Association Clinic; August 
5 to 9, Rural Education Clinic. 


S.1.N.U. Commencement Speakers 


Two distinguished Illinois educators have 
accepted the invitation to address the grad- 
uating class of Southern Illinois Normal 
University at commencement, President 
Chester F. Lay has announced. 

Dean Charles Gilkey, director of the 
Chapel at the University of Chicago, will 
deliver the baccalaureate address on Sun- 
day, June 3, and Dr. William Spriegel, pro- 
fessor of management and director of the 
new $20,000,000 endowment for an Institute 
of Technology at Northwestern University, 
will deliver the commencement address at 
graduation exercises Friday, June 8. 


Student Housing Problem 


Three barracks are being erected on the 
campus at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College to house single veterans. 


Summer School of 
Organization Leadership 


Those who wish to prepare themselves 
for leadership in professional organizations 
are afforded the opportunity of a summer 
school course carrying four hours under- 
graduate or graduate credit. Sponsors of 
the Summer School are the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Univer- 
sity, of Washington D. C. 

The four areas of study will include (1) 
planning, in such fields of organization 
activity as publications, membership, legis- 
lation, field service, etc., (2) the history and 
programs of our United Education Associa- 
tions, (3) public speaking, and (4) Parlia- 
mentary law. Application blanks may be 
secured from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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VACATION LOANS 


Spring is here and vacation is not far away. Are you planning a real vacation this 
year? Don't hesitate because of lack of ready funds. 


Make your plans and secure the necessary cash from us. $50 to $300 on your own 
signature with 18 months or less to repay. No payments required during summer 
months. Charges made for actual time used. 


Write for information on our complete service for Teachers. 
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Enrollments Climb 


Spring quarter registration at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College is 12 per- 
cent greater than in the winter quarter, 
according to figures compiled by Miss 
Hertha Voss, registrar. Approximately 210 
veterans are enrolled for the spring quarter. 


Host to State Meetings 


Illinois State Normal University plays 
host to three state meetings in May. On 
May 3 and 4 the Illinois State Academy 
of Science as well as the junior academy 
of the state organization met at I.S.N.U. 
Dr. R. U. Gooding, head of the university 
physical science department and second vice- 
president of the state academy, served as 
chairman of local arrangements. 

On May 10 and 11 the Illinois Section of 
the Mathematical Association of America 
meets at Normal. Dr. C. N. Mills, head 
of the I.S.N.U. mathematics department, 
who is vice-chairman of the association, is 
in charge of local arrangements. 

On May 17 and 18 the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of Speech is to meet at 1.S.N.U. 
The local chairman is Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, 
head of the LS.N.U. speech department, 
who is president of the speech association. 


Joint Alumni Council 


A new organization, to be called the 
Joint Alumni Council of the Lllinois State 
Teachers Colleges, has been organized “to 
provide an opportunity for the various col- 
lege administrations and representatives of 
the five alumni associations to consult con- 
cerning mutual problems,” and “to provide 
a definite agency for a co-operative state- 
wide approach to the solution of _ mutual 
problems.” 

Officers of the council are the following : 
Dr. Orville Alexander, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, president ; 
William F. Peters, president of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College Alumni As- 
sociation, vice-president; Annetta Gibson, 
Rockford, secretary; Richard V. Lindsey, 
superintendent of schools, Galesburg, and 
Blanche Breed, elementary supervisor, Pe- 
oria, members of the executive committee. 

Officers are so chosen as to rotate among 
and include all five institutions each year. 


Appears on Program 


Dr. Hilda Watters, a member of the So- 
cial Science staff at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, appeared on the program 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, which met in Philadelphia on March 
28 and 29. 


Appointed to U. S. Office 
of Education 


Glenn O. Blough, from 1938 to 1942 in- 
structor and supervisor of science in the 
laboratory school of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to the U. S. Office 
of Education, which he will serve as special- 
ist for Science and Aviation, division of 
Elementary Education. In 1942 Mr. Blough 
entered the Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, and was assigned to the super- 
vision of instruction in Navy schools. 
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Calendar 
May, 1946 


10 Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, Macomb, May 
10 and 11. 

10 Department of Classroom Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association, confer- 
ence, North Central Region. Sherman 
Hotel. Chicago, May 10 and 11. 

10 Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 

“ vision, forty-first annual meeting, De- 
Kalb, May 10. Classroom demonstra- 
tions in the use of audio-visual aids and 
two addresses by Dr. Karl Bigelow, of 
Columbia University, are program high- 
lights. 


Ocroser, 1946 

11 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior high 
school, Rock Island, October 11. 

11 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 11. 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Eastern Illi- 

nois State Teachers College, Health 

Education Building, Eharleston, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. La 

Salle-Peru Towns: High School, La 

Salle, October 11. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 

Education Association, annual meeting. 

High school, Quincy, October 11. 

Southeastern Division, [Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, * meeting. Wash- 

ington School gyr> asium, Carmi, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Western Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Galesburg 

Armory, Galesburg, October 11. 

18 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 

18 Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, annual meeting. Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, October 18, 19, and 
20. 

18 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 

tober 18. 

Chicago Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. 32 West Ran- 

dolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 
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Reprint I.E.A. Article 


The Mississippi Education Advance and 
the Texas Outlook both have reprinted the 
article on “Teaching as a Profession” by 
H. H. Schroeder, dean emeritus of Illinois 
State Normal University, which appeared 
in the October, 1944 issue of ILLrnors Epu- 
CATION. 


Gift to Scholarship Fund 


A five hundred dollar. gift to the Morgan 
Scholarship Fund at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College has been received from 
Mrs. Eleanor Fuhr Mitchell, of Mt. Vernon. 
Mrs. Mitchell graduated from Western in 
1926. Her contribution brings the total in 
the fund to $1,100. 
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Sue’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
—subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 

Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 125-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE °* 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION °« 


The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information ,are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 


Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
teference library. 





Mary’s in a mystic maze 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Bntannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 
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My Country School Diary, by Julia 
Weber. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d 
Street, New York i6, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 270 pages. Price, $3.00. 

An account of one gifted teacher’s ex- 
perience in creative teaching in a small 
rural school that will provide guidance to 
teachers and will show others interested in 
education the difficulties encountered in the 
country school and the methods by which 
they can be overcome. 

Builders of the Old World, by. Gertrude 
Hartman. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 


setts. Cloth. Illustrated. 468 pages. Price,: 


$1.80. 

A history of man in the. Old World, be- 
ginning with prehistoric days and ending 
with the discovery of America, told in a 
series of vivid and concrete narratives. For 
children in the fifth and sixth grades. 

Everyday Junior Mathematics: Book III, 
by William Betz. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 564 pages. Price, $1.48. 

This three-book series presents a con- 
tinuous and integrated program in elemen- 
tary mathematics, with emphasis on its 
functional aspects. It provides a thorough 
review of arithmetic and lays a foundation 
for subsequent courses in mathematics. 

The American Story, by Ruth Wood 
Gavian and William A. Hamm. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 664 pages. Price, $2.48. 

More than a political history, as the title 
implies, this is a story of the American 
people. Intended for the senior high school, 
it is less difficult and less voluminous than 
many other books in its field. 


World History, by Emma Peters Smith, 
David Saville Muzzey, and Minnie Lloyd. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 820 pages. 
Price, $2.80. 

This volume replaces Robinson, Smith, 
and Breasted’s Our World Today and Yes- 
terday. Although the authors have felt free 
to draw upon the material in the earlier 
work, they have prepared an essentially 
new book by re-examining the past in the 
light of today and its needs. There have 
been included chapters on China, Japan, 
and the Latin-American countries. More 
than one-sixth of the text is devoted to the 
events preceding and leading up to World 
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TEXTBOOK 


PUBLICATIONS 


War II, the war itself, and the progress 
toward peace. 


The Story of Life in America, by Mary 
G. Kelty. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. -Illustrated. 608 
pages. Price, $1.72. 

A one-book American history text for the 
middle grades told in a swift-moving, vivid 
narrative, with carefully controlled vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure, and number 
of concepts limited to insure understanding. 


Everyday Algebra: Elementary Course, 
by William Betz. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 597 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Everyday Algebra attempts a more vital 
approach and meaningful presentation of 
key concepts and principles, elimination of 
unusual types of work, emphasis on func- 
tional areas of the subject, gradual introduc- 
tion of basic skills, and continuous attention 
to the fundamentals of arithmetic. The text 
is flexible and can be adapted to various 
ability levels. 


“Adventuring in Science,” new edition 
(1946), by Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie 
Flint Neuner, Herbert Bascom Bruner, and 
John Hedgdon Bradley. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 585 pages. Price, $1.68. 

Exploring Our World is Book I and Our 
World Changes, Book II of the three-book 
series for grades seven, eight, and nine. 
Together the series provides a unified, co- 
herent program centered around-the funda- 
mental concept that “Living things, includ- 
ing man, are dependent on each other and 
on their physical environment.” 

Much in, Little on the United States 
Navy, by Ruby Lee Adams. Published by 
the author, Nashville, Tennessee, 1946. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 106 pages. Price, $3.50. 


The origin and history of the U. S. Navy 
—its ships, planes, and subs and the men 
who man them—is brought to a climax with 
brief accounts of major naval operations in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific theatres of 
operation in World War II. An introduc- 
tion traces briefly the developments of ships 
and recounts the events that brought the 
U. S. Navy into being. 


Secondary Education for Veterans of 
World War II, by Gene Oppy, John Ram- 
seyer, Harold Reynard, and Margaret Wil- 
lis. No. II-of Adventures in Education, 
University School Series. The Ohio State 
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University, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 112 
pages. Price, $0.50. 

The contents of this book are based on 
experiences gained at University School 
(Ohio State University) by staff members 
working with a group of veterans intensive- 
ly for a twelve-week period during the 
summer of 1945. Problems of administra- 
tion, guidance, evaluation and testing, and 
teaching as it is related to major subject 
matter areas are discussed. 


Current Publications 

The State and Sectarian Education, Na- 
tional Education Association Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, February, 1946, 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Paper. 44 pages. $0.25. 

State constitutional provisions, statutcs, 
and court decisions are cited and examined 
as they relate to three phases of the so- 
called “sectarian” issue: (a) the elimina- 
tion of church control over community 
schools (particularly acute in the Nine- 
teenth Century); (b) the introduction of 
religious doctrine into the educational pro- 
gram (e.g. Bible reading and released time 
for religious instruction) ; and (c) the ei- 
forts to obtain aid from public sources for 
sectarian schools (e.g. grants of money, 
books, health services, and transportation ). 

Salary Scheduling: Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 8, Department of Classroom Teachers 
and Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. March, 1946, 
Price, single copies, $0.15. Quantity dis- 
counts. Paper. 24 pages. 

A number of the basic principles of sal- 
ary scheduling are presented and discussed. 
Additional questions for study and discus- 
sion are listed, with Selected References. 
Pertinent statements from the N.E.A. Plat- 
form and Principles Proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Salaries of the N.E.A. are quoted. 

The New Poland, by Irving Brant. New 
York: Universe Publishers, 1946. (Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York 
City, distributors). Paper. 116 pages. All 
but two of the articles comprising this book 
appeared originally in The Chicagd Sun, 
for which the author went to Poland in the 
fall of 1945 as special correspondent. The 
two remaining articles were first published 
in The New Republic. 


For a Stronger Congress, by Philip S. 
Broughton, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
116. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Paper. 32 pages. Price, 10 cents. An experi- 
enced Washington observer examines exist- 
ing plans for the improvement of Congress, 
among them the proposals incorporated in 
the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. 

George Westinghouse: His Life and His 
Achievements. Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Paper. Ifustrated in color. 
36 pages. Distributed by the Westinghouse 
Corporation. A Centennial biography of 
George Westinghouse, which describes the 
pioneering work he did in railway trans- 
portation and in his alternating-current 
system for power distribution. 
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te EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 


Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


Commended for Classroom Use by 


Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate — tion on ame a - ane 
isa adjunct in this ta er’s pro- 
Fagan ‘readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform ves on current social, economic 
ae scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 

leasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader's Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


ber aeghipne aduny mymnghalege toy Sap 
of what is going on in our own and lands. . 

I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, amacrine nah ot Seo Dete' sie 
which offers accurate and inter abe 4 
nificant events and achievements in ec scient 
cad aannamie (elle. to-af bik alee Mesa. Seek 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
The Reader's Digest is a continuing and impartial “‘diary” 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 

. At a time when world welfare is to be so 

by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
So he adh eal ieee ates te at ke 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


A guare baleen papits enbetbenlocsstinmnd widely 


if they are to clearly on many and varied topics. - 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents im 
formation on current events ities, this pub- 


lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.— Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln's sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bed Americanism, the value of The Reader's 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader's Ae ade! is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. Ie offers information— 


.common knowledge for common understanding for com- 


mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 

The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy. —Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 





The Reader's Digest 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shak 


was born; 
April 23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the 
interim between these April dates, he 
wrote his many famous plays in one of 
which he compared the spring of love to 
the uncertain glory of an April day. 


Corrs 


DISCOVERY, anew seventh gradereader, 
by Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. 
This two-color text is a real Discovery 
for teachers who want perfect organiza- 
tion in developmental reading—stories, 
poems and factual material. The read- 
ing skills taught in the Sixth Reader of 
Easy GrowTH EN Reaping are extended 
and expanded in Discovery. 


rw 


POPULATION of more than 58% of the 
nations of the world is smaller than 
that of little old New York (estimated 
7,677,000). “we 


DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography 
teachers will find the new Worup 
GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
copyright late 1945, to be the answer to 
their prayers. anaAwW 


MAJOR error in the compilation of arith- 
metics is use of too difficult vocabulary. 
Aritumetic We Uses (Grades 2-9) is so 
carefully graded in text, as well as in 
content, that each child may easily read 
and understand the work for his specific 
grade level. Pars 


CAN DO—by their own earnings, 
twenty-five million women in the U.S 
support themselves. 

ar 


AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read 

and study with delight the new Srory 

or AMERICAN AvIATION by Jim Ray. 
a i il 


SHORTAGES and war have inured all of 
us to waiting. Almost 200 years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, 
and futilely, too. If you want to know 
the interesting story of how the distin- 
guished and independent forerunner of 
Tae Winston Dictionary editor ac- 
cepted delay, write Winston F.LasHeEs. 


oO 


- APRIL is the month when textbook selec- 
tion committees are hard at work. The 
WiystTon representative would be glad 
to know the subject of your, committee. 
Address Winston, Box Lra. 


rs) 
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Fewer Teachers Next Year 


By RAY C. MAUL 


A striking decrease in the number 
of teachers who will be available for 
positions in schools next fall was re- 
vealed in the study which was made 
this year for the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The sensational shrinkage in the 
supply of trained teachers is due 
largely to two factors: a decrease in 
the number of persons who are: pre- 
paring to become teachers and an in- 
crease in the number of teachers who 
are leaving the teaching profession, 
the figures revealed. 


More Leave the Profession 


The study covered a twenty-state 
area extending from West Virginia to 
Wyoming and Arizona, in which the 
North Central Association is the prin- 
cipal accrediting agency. Information 
for the report was gathered through 
a survey of all colleges and universi- 
ties, state teachers associations, and 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion in the area. 

The number of teachers leaving the 
profession is on the increase, the 
study showing that 11.8 percent of the 
teachers in service last year are not 
in service this year. One state, Wyo- 
ming, reported a loss of 40 percent. 


Fewer Prepare for Teaching 


The number of teachers preparing 
to enter the profession is 55.4 percent 
less than five years ago. In the report- 
ing institutions in the twenty states a 
total of 8711 students are now com- 
pleting courses which will entitle them 
to teaching certificates ; five years ago 
the figure was 19,509. These totals in- 
clude both elementary and high-school 
teachers. 

The problem facing employers of 
teachers is most acute in the elemen- 
tary schools. At present the colleges 
in the twenty states are preparing 
3750 such students, whereas five 
years ago these same colleges pre- 
pared 10,182 students for teaching in 
elementary schools. Preparation of 
high-school teachers this year includes 
4954, whereas five years ago it in- 
cluded 9327 students. 

An ever-increasing number of 
emergency certificates was granted 
during the war years, and the num- 
ber is still increasing. In the North 
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Central area this year the number of — 
elementary teachers who hold no cer-_ 
tificates other than an emergency cer- | 
tificate has increased 18.6 percent: ; 
over a year ago. ny 

This can mean only that schoolsifil 
everywhere are being forced to sacri-7 
fice standards and employ inferior ~ 
teachers due to a shortage of trained © 
personnel. 


Normal Supply Must Wait 
Full Training Period 


A normal supply of well-prepared 
teachers cannot be expected in less 
than two, three, or four years at the 
earliest, since that much time is re- 
quired in college properly to train 
teachers for the various levels of 
teaching. 

Even with the recent large increases 
in college enrollment, there is no as- 
surance that a substantial increase in 
the number of well-trained teachers 


may be expected soon, The great oS 
majority of the new enrollees in col- Seoad a 
leges are veterans. At best these men Third Vi 
can qualify for only certain types of ca 
: . ° xecutiv 
teaching, and few, if any, will enter Trecsure 
the elementary field. Of even more 
importance is the striking indication 
that the vast majority of veterans are PAUL / 
; : RUSSEL 
not pursuing college programs leading LH. Ve 
to teaching certificates. Neither is 
there yet any evidence that the teach- 
ing profession will recruit any con- Tue Bo. 
siderable number of non-veterans for- Presiden 
merly employed in war industries. OFFICE ¢ 
Growing public recognition of the agree 
present situation is showing results , 
through specific channels. First, teach- 
ers salaries in mafy states are in- Editor 
creasing to the level of competition Consult 
with other types of employment which IRVING 
have attracted superior youth. The Contribs 
study points definitely to further LESTE! 
marked increases for the 1946-47 CLAUD 


school year. Second, school authorities 
and lay organizations are awakening 
to the need for aggressive action in 
inviting superior high-school gradu- 
ates to consider teaching as a profes- 
sion. The report points clearly to the 
need for further action in recruitment 
of superior candidates for teacher 
training. 





Dr. Maul, of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, as a member of a 
subcommittee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, was 
designated to make a study and report on 
“Teacher Supply and Demand.” This article 
is based on his study and the report which 
he made to the association in Chicago on 
March 27. 
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